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Fig. 1. JAN VAN BYCK, St. Jerome in His Study (after cleaning) 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 








THE DETROIT 'ST. JEROME’ 
BY JAN VAN EYCK 


By E. P. RicHarpson 


of which he was then director, a small Flemish painting representing St. Jerome 

in His Study attributed to Petrus Christus. It had come from the private 
collection of a member of an old North German family and attached to it 
was a family tradition that it had been found in Italy. 

The picture has always aroused the interest of art historians and connoisseurs. 
It was widely discussed in the late twenties by American, German, French 
and English critics, both at the time of its purchase and when it was exhibited 
in London two years later. Various theories of its authorship were put forward, 
for it offered an enigmatic combination of extraordinary artistic qualities 
mixed with areas of weakness. The discussion has gone on for thirty years. 
It has been called a work of Petrus Christus; a copy by Petrus Christus of a 
lost picture by Jan van Eyck; a work by both of these artists; and as early as 
1927 the suggestion was put forward by Dr. Ludwig Baldass, of the Kunst- 
historisches Museum in Vienna, that it might be an early work of Jan van 
Eyck himself. 

The early discussion of the picture arrived at an almost unanimous agree- 
ment (Dr. Baldass excepted) that the picture was by Petrus Christus, although 
it was soon realized that it represented a design of Jan van Eyck.’ In the 
succeeding twenty-five years opinion has slowly changed. 

One of the picture’s mysterious features, aside from its baffling mixture of 
greatness and weakness, was discovered later: the date 1442, added in a curious- 
ly secretive manner on the wall surface above the saint's head. The date is 
not in Jan van Eyck’s bold and ornamental calligraphy: neither does it suggest 
those inscriptions (as on the Melbourne Madonna) which were copied later 
on the face of the painting from an inscription originally on the frame. 1442 
is the year after Jan van Eyck’s death. The date is in fifteenth century letters 
and seems old, although not a part of the original paint film. It must have 
been added later, for reasons impossible to guess, in characters so minute and 
obscure that they escaped everyone's attention until years after the picture 


had been first published and exhibited. 


|: 1925 Dr. W. R. Valentiner purchased for The Detroit Institute of Arts, 
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The date was first noticed in 1932 and, combined with the unevenness of 
quality in various parts of the picture, was the basis for the suggestion that 
the picture was the joint work of Jan van Eyck and Petrus Christus. This 
hypothesis was first suggested by Dr. Valentiner in a lecture before the College 
Art Association. 

To support Baldass’ suggestion of Van Eyck as the author at least in part, 
Dr. Valentiner had detail photographs made of the upper portions of the 
picture—the book shelves, the astrolabe, the saint’s head and hands. There 
was documentary evidence that Jan van Eyck had painted a St. Jerome in His 
Study. In the inventory of the collections of Lorenzo dei Medici, made in 
1492, there is mentioned: 


A small panel of Flanders of a St. Jerome in his study, 
with a little cupboard of many books in perspective and 
a lion at his feet, the work of Master John of Bruges, 
colored in oil, in a case, 30 florins. 


(Una tavoletta di Fiandra suvi uno San Girolamo a studio 
chon uno amarietto di prospettiva ¢ uno lione a piedi, 
opera di maestro Giovanni di Bruggia, cholorita a olio 

in una guaiana, f, 30.) 


The Anonimo Morelli (A. M. A. Michiel) also mentions a St. Jerome by 
Jan van Eyck in the house of Antonio Pasqualino at Venice, in the third 
decade of the next century, which seemed very probably the Medici picture. 
The Detroit picture was reported to have come from Italy, as I have 


mentioned. 

Dr. Valentiner’s photographs were made for the purpose of comparing 
our picture with two frescoes representing St. Jerome and St. Augustine, 
painted in 1480 in the church of the Ognissanti in Florence by two of the 
greatest Florentine painters, Domenico Ghirlandaio and Botticelli. Each saint 
was represented studying in his cell, seated at a desk, with shelves of books 
behind, and all the small accessories of a scholar’s study, painted with a loving 
and minute detail that has always been taken to show the influence of Flemish 
painting. Putting these frescoes together with the painting in his own museum, 
Dr. Valentiner demonstrated a similarity so striking that it must indicate a 
direct relationship. The Detroit panel, he felt, must have been the Jan van 
Eyck St. Jerome in Lorenzo the Magnificent’s collection, where it could easily 
have been seen by both Botticelli and Ghirlandaio. 
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The same detail photographs revealed the date 1442, written in tiny 
fifteenth century characters on the wall behind the Detroit St. Jerome. Jan 
van Eyck had died in 1441. His studio was taken over by Petrus Christus, 
who however did not become master in the Bruges guild of painters (and so 
authorized to sign and sell works in his own name) until 1444. Dr. Valentiner 
advanced the hypothesis that, since the Detroit St. Jerome was of a quality 
worthy of Jan van Eyck in its main parts but weaker in execution in the 
lower and left portion (the saint’s robe, the bench and the floor at the bottom, 
and the lion), it was a picture begun by Jan van Eyck, left unfinished at his 
death, and completed by Petrus Christus, who presumably also added the date. 

Dr. Valentiner’s lecture was given as the third after-dinner talk at the 
meeting of the College Art Association in New York in 1932, in the usual 
clatter and confusion that follows a hotel banquet. It found some attentive 
listeners but it was never put into print and the detail photographs were never 
published. Perhaps this is why his hypothesis did not carry the conviction 
it deserved.’ 

It seemed a reasonable and convincing explanation of the visible facts to those 
of us who lived with the picture; but it was not universally accepted. Dr. Max 
J. Friedlander, who had been the first to publish the picture in 1925, as Petrus 
Christus, was still unconvinced when he brought his Altniederlandische Malerei 
to a close in 1937. In his summary volume he noted Dr. Valentiner’s theory 
but remained of the opinion that the picture was by Petrus Christus, Tolnay, 
in his Le Maitre de Flémalle et les fréres van Eyck (1939), called it a copy by 
Petrus Christus after Jan van Eyck. Baron van der Elst, the Belgian diplomat 
and collector of early Flemish painting, published the picture in The Last 
Flowering of the Middle Ages (1944) as Petrus Christus. J. Musper in 1948 and 
Germain Bazin again in 1952 described it as a copy by Petrus Christus after Jan 
van Eyck. Only Dr. Ludwig Baldass remained of his original opinion, formed 
when he saw the picture in London in 1927, that it was an early composition 
of Jan van Eyck and re-affirmed this opinion in The Art Quarterly (1950) 
and the Phaidon Van Eyck (1952). 

Then Dr. Erwin Panofsky made one of the ingenious and erudite discoveries 
for which he is famous. He discovered in 1951 that the letter which lies open 
on the table at which St. Jerome is seated is an actual letter, and readable. 
It is written in abbreviated medieval Latin, in letters only a few millimetres 
high, and is addressed to Jerome, whom it called “Cardinal-Priest of the Holy 
Cross of Jerusalem.” St. Jerome was neither in history nor legend ever con- 
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nected with the Church of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem; but a friend and 
patron of Jan van Eyck definitely was. This was Niccolo Albergati, a learned 
and cultivated churchman, who had been made Cardinal of the titular church 
of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem by Pope Martin V in 1426. In 1431 he was 
sent to Flanders as a legate of the Holy See to negotiate a peace between 
England, France and the Duke of Burgundy; and at Arras in 1435 he presided 
over the Congress which made peace between France and Burgundy. Jan 
van Eyck has left us a beautiful silverpoint drawing (in Dresden) and a portrait 
in oil (in Vienna) of the Cardinal’s firm but benign and humorous old face. 
Panofsky’s explanation was that “We cannot but interpret the salutation of 
our letter as the artist’s graceful little joke: a witty compliment, it greets the 
excellent incumbent of the title of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme—now almost 
a saint himself—as the linear successor of St. Jerome.” The inference is that 
the picture was commissioned by Albergati. If Albergati really owned the 
picture, it would also help to account for its early appearance in the Medici 
collection at Florence. The Cardinal died at Siena in 1443.‘ 

But although Panofsky believed the inscription to establish beyond doubt 
that St. Jerome had been painted largely by Jan van Eyck, he felt that the 
remarkable differences in style and quality of other parts supported the theory 
of the collaboration of Petrus Christus.’ 

In the meantime a generation of younger European scholars had grown 
up who knew the picture only from photographs. There is a law in the 
photography of works of art: good pictures look worse than they are in 
reality; bad pictures look better. The photographs emphasized the broad, 
coarse style of the saint’s robe, the curiously wrinkled paint of the floor in the 
foreground, a certain blankness in the way the lion’s body is painted. I noticed 
that European scholars who visited Detroit, were always astonished by the 
great qualities of the picture when they saw the original. Existing photographs 
obviously did not do justice to the interest and importance of the work. 

This winter (1956) we decided to have the picture cleaned in preparation 
for making new photographs for a Detroit volume of the Belgian corpus, 
Les Primitifs Flamands, which 1 had been asked to prepare. The cleaning was 
undertaken by Mr. William Suhr, with extraordinary results, as can be seen 
in the comparative photographs (Figs. 1, 2, 3). 

1. The red-brown robe and hat of St. Jerome proved to have been totally 
overpainted. The overpaint flowed beyond the original contours and 
altered them. This was especially evident in the contour of the back; along 
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the white fur collar, for about half an inch, below the saint’s neck; in the 
shadow on the saint’s forehead, where the overpaint flowed over the 
fleshtone; and in the whole contour of the cardinal’s hat. Both the color of 
the overpaint, and the rhythm of the folds, were therefore out of harmony 
with the rest of the picture: they were in a broad, coarse style, which one 
might compare to the style of a fresco painter of Ghirlandaio’s time. 

The largest single color area in the picture was thus the work of another 
hand, and not even a Flemish hand. The overpaint was in tempera of 
great age, almost like an incrustation, and from application and style 
seemed Italian to Mr. Suhr. It had a different crackle pattern from the 
original paint film. 

The removal of the red-brown overpaint revealed the original deep 

vermilion color and the original paint texture. The robe fell immediately 
into the red-blue-white-green color chord which we expect of Jan van 
Eyck. The old paint was gravely damaged and much detail lost from the 
drawing of the folds. The reconstruction of the missing portions to restore 
the unity of the red areas is a remarkable feat of restoration on the part of 
Mr. Suhr. 
. The blue cord with tassels, hanging from a nail on the edge of the book 
shelf, was an inexplicable object. Every other object in the study can be 
identified and has an explainable use in the saint’s life. What purpose did 
this cord serve? 

It proved to have been overpainted also. On removal of the overpaint 

a rosary of cherry red beads appeared, recalling the crystal rosary hanging 
on the wall in the Arnolfini Wedding. | find it exceedingly difficult to explain 
this overpaint. The red beads are slightly rubbed but not seriously damaged 
so as to require repair or overpainting. The purpose or reason for changing 
a rosary of red beads into a blue cord is a mystery.’ 
. The lion, after cleaning, reveals an intensity of style in unity with the 
whole. Even the body and hindquarters, which are highly simplified, 
show minute touches of light to indicate the hairs, that are completely 
Eyckian. The head is even stronger in intensity and convincing power. 
It was apparently based upon nature, or a good drawing from nature, 
while the body was painted, perhaps from a small bronze, certainly without 
knowledge of how a lion’s body looks and articulates. There is no longer 
reason, however, to suspect the intervention of another hand in this part 
of the picture. 
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4. One of the most disturbing features of the picture in its former state was 
the wrinkled paint of the floor. Old darkened varnish had accumulated 
in the hollows, making these wrinkles very conspicuous in the photographs, 
and most un-Eyckian in appearance. 

Mr. Suhr discovered at once that the structure of the panel was very 
strange. Between the paint film and the panel are four intervening 
layers. 

Mr. Murray Pease, Curator of the Technical Laboratory of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, very kindly examined a cross section of the struc- 
ture and reported that it consists of the following: 

a an oak panel; 

b a layer of rag paper, soaked with glue (the shrinking of this paper caused 
the wrinkles in the paint layer); 

ca layer of bitumen (black); 

d a layer of minium (orange-red) which extended through the picture area 
and was most conspicuous in the barb, at the edge; 

e a very thin layer of the original gesso, visible in the garment; 

f the paint layer itself. 

By good fortune Dr. Paul Coremans, chief of the technical laboratory 
at the Research Center in Brussels, passed through New York in April 
and saw the picture in Mr. Suhr’s studio. He suggested that the picture had 
been transferred in the nineteenth century and called attention to two early 
cases of transfer to a new panel (the triptych of St. Erasmus and the central 
panel of the Retable of the Holy Sacrament by Bouts in Louvain) which were 
transferred by the restorer L. Mortenard of Brussels in 1840.’ The structure 
of the Detroit panel is different from these: but both Dr. Coremans and 
Mr. Suhr believe it to be an old transfer. 

The transfer of the Detroit panel was not done by the same person who 
overpainted the face of the picture. The transfer was an outstanding work 
of craftsmanship; the overpainting careless, sloppy and unfeeling. There 
is no question in Mr. Suhr’s mind, also, of the great age of the overpainting: 
it was nearly as old as the picture itself. 

. A number of pentimenti are visible in the picture which argue against it 
being a copy: 
a the astrolabe was first placed near the right edge of the cupboard, where 
its outline can still be seen; 
b the fingers between the pages of the book show pentimenti; 
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c the tracery of the book-rest is visible through the leather strap which 


hangs from the book’s cover; 
d the outline of the point of the cushion on which St. Jerome sits has been 


altered. 

In conclusion, with the removal of the overpaint the figure of the saint has 
become more Gothic in drawing and the picture has regained its unity of 
style and intensity. In its present appearance it shows, to my eye, the prescience 
of Baldass’ brilliant suggestion of thirty years ago that it is an early work of 
Jan van Eyck. Its stylistic relations are now with the pictures generally dated 
before the Ghent Altar (1428-1432) and with the figures in the lower wings 
of the Ghent Altar: The Just Judges and The Warriors of Christ; the Holy Hermits 
and Holy Pilgrims (among whose heads the brothers of this St. Jerome can be 
found). This would also bring it closer to Cardinal Albergati’s visit to Flanders 
in 1431, if Panofsky’s thesis is correct, than the former dating around 1441, 
the year of Jan van Eyck’s death. And it is agreed by all who have seen it 
since cleaning (Dr. F. Winkler of the Berlin Museum, Dr. Valentiner, Dr. 
Coremans, Mr. S. J. Gutlaugsson of The Hague, Mr. Suhr and myself) that 
the disturbing elements which suggested the collaboration of a second artist 
have disappeared with the removal of the overpaints; that it is now clearly 


the work of one hand only, and that hand Jan van Eyck. 


' For the discussion of the picture at the time of its purchase and exhibition in London see M. J. Priedliinder, 
Kunstwanderer, V1 (May 1925), 297 (as Petrus Christus); Apollo, | (1925), 290 (as Petrus Christus); W. R 
Valentiner, Bulletin of The Detroit Institute of Arts, V1 (1924-25), 57-59 (as Petrus Christus); P, Lambotte, 
Apollo, V (1927), §1 and $4 (as Petrus Christus); R. Fry, Burlington Magazine, L (1927), 67 (as Petrus Christus); 
P. Lambotte and others, Flemish and Belgian Art, 1300-1900, London, 1927 (as Petrus Christus); T. Borenius 
in Sir Martian Conway and others, Loan Exhibition of Flemish and Belgian Art, Burlington House, a memorial 
volume, London, 1927, no. 14 (as Petrus Christus); L. Baldass, Belvedere, Il (1927), 82 (perhaps an early 
work of jan van Eyck); F. Winkler, Festschrift fiir Max J. Friedlander, Berlin, 1927, p. 95 (copy with variations 
by Petrus Christus after a lost work of Jan van Eyck); M. Vaughan, International Studio, LX X XIX (Feb.1928), 
$4 (Petrus Christus); Walter Heil, Catalogue of Paintings in the Permanent Collection of the Detroit Institute of Arts 
European Paintings, 1930, no. 33. (“Attribution [to Petrus Christus] by M. J. Priedlander. In view, however, 
of the extraordinary qualities of the painting ... an attribution to Jan van Eyck does not seem wholly 
impossible.) 

* Eugene Muntz. Les collections des Médicis au XVe sidcle, Paris, 1888, p. 78. 

> Subsequent bibliography of the picture: Chicago Art Institute, A Century of Progress Exhibition, 1933, no. 35 
(as Petrus Christus); Toledo Museum of Art, French and Flemish Primitive Exhibition, 1935, no. ¢ (as Petrus 
Christus); Cleveland Museum of Art, Twentieth Anniversary Exhibition, 1936, no.1 86 (as Petrus Christus); 
E. P. Richardson, Flemish Painting of the XV and XV1 Centuries, The Detroit Institute of Arts, 1946 (as Jan van 
Eyck and Petrus Christus); The Worcester-Philadelphia Exhibition of Plemish Painting, 1939, no. 2 (as Jan van 
Eyck and Petrus Christus); M. J. Friedlander, Altniederlandiscke Malerei, 1937, XIV, 79 (as Petrus Christus); 
W.R. Valentiner and George H. McCall, Masterpieces of Art, New York World's Fair, 1939, no. 114 (as Jan van 
Eyck and Petrus Christus); Charles de Tolnay, Le maitre de Flémalle et les fréres van Eyck, 1939, p. 76 (copy 
after Jan van Eyck by Petrus Christus); Knoedler Galleries, New York, Flemish Primitives, 1942 (as Jan van 
Eyck and Petrus Christus); E. P. Richardson, Catalogue of Paintings, The Detroit Institute of Arts, 1944 (as Jan 
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van Eyck and Petrus Christus); Baron Joseph Van der Elst, The Last Flowering of the Middle Ages, 1944 (as 
Petrus Christus); T. Musper, Untersuchungen zu Rogier van der Weyden und Jan van Eyck, 1948 (as copy by 
Petrus Christus after Jan van Eyck); L. Baldass, The Art Quarterly, XIIl (1950), 194, note 13 (as an early 
work by Jan van Eyck); Germain Bazin, La Revue des Arts, IV (Dec. 1952), 194-208 (a copy by Petrus 
Christus after Jan van Eyck); L. Baldass, Van Eyck (Phaidon ed.), 1952, no. 5 (as an early work of Jan van 
Eyck) Erwin Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, 1953, p. 189 (as Jan van Eyck and Petrus Christus); 
idem, “A Letter to Saint Jerome, A Note on the Relationship Between Petrus Christus and Jan van Eyck,” 
Studies in Art and Literature for Belle da Costa Greene, 1954, pp. 102-108. 

* Millard Meiss argues very plausibly that the silverpoint drawing was made in 1431 and the portrait in 1435. 
If this were the case, it would only add to the opportunities for friendship between the Cardinal and the 
painter, See Meiss, “Nicholas Albergati and the Chronology of Jan van Eyck’s Portraits,” Burlington Magazine, 
XCIV (May, 1952), 137-145. 

* Panofsky’s thesis was printed in his Early Netherlandish Painting, Its Origins and Character (1953) and in 
Studies in Art and Literature for Belle da Costa Greene (1954). It was promptly challenged by Roberto Weiss 
in the Burlington Magazine XCVII (May 1955), 145, who said that the drawing by Jan van Eyck in Dresden 
and the painting in Vienna did not represent Cardinal Albergati at all: therefore the argument from Santa 
Croce to Van Eyck fell to the ground. To replace the identification on the Dresden drawing deriving from 
the inventory of the collection of the Archduke Leopold William made in 1659, he suggested that it 
represented Guillaume de Vienne, sire de Saint-Georges et Sainte~Croix, Chamberlain of Philip the Good 
(d. 1434). He weakened his argument by presenting ar extremely improbable suggestion for a true likeness 
of Nicholas Albergati. 

* Since | wrote the above, Dr. Panofsky has suggested two interesting possible motives: “The cult of the 
rosary is a specifically Dominican form of devotion and was always recognized as such; the confraternities 
of the rosary that sprang up at the end of the fifteenth century were all founded by Dominicans. Now, given 
the previous rivalry between the various orders—a rivalry which expresses itself in the whole build-up of 
St. Jerome in the thirteenth century—I can imagine that an owner with very strong Franciscan leanings 
might have been so disturbed by the rosary (which, to his mind, would have endorsed the appropriation of 
St. Jerome by the Dominicans) that he decided to have it covered by a nencommittal ribbon. How far this 
kind of thing went in the Middle Ages can be seen, for example, in the Spanish quadriptych in the Morgan 
Library where all the Elect in the Last Judgment are Cistercians while all the Damned are Benedictines. There 
is another group of people who might have objected vigorously to the Dominicans’ claim to St. Jerome, 
the humanists, The humanists of the Renaissance very naturally looked upon St. Jerome as one of their great 
ancestors (see the interesting remarks of Edgar Wind, Journal of the Warburg Institute, | [1937-38], 153); and 
contrariwise, upon the Dominicans as champions of the blackest reaction. Ulrich von Hutten’s Epistolae 
Obscurorum Virorum were directed against the Dominicans of Cologne, and the very founder of the con- 
fraternity of the rosary, Jacob Sprenger, was the author of the infamous Malleus Maleficarum. So humanists 
as well as Franciscans would have been very much angered by secing St. Jerome represented as what you 
might call a Dominican by implication 

’ Dr. Coremans supplied these references on the transfer of the paintings by Bouts in Louvain: Ed. Van Even, 
L’ancienne école de peinture de Louvain, Bruxelles-Louvain, 1870, p. 167: “En 1840, les deux tableaux de Bouts 
furent transposés sur de nouveaux panneaux par L. Mortemard, et ils furent retouchés, en 1843, par Charles 
de Cauwer, de Gand. Cette restauration occasionna une dépense de 2.249 francs, supportée en partie par 
I’Etat, en partie par la ville et la fabrique . . . On inscrivit également 4 la méme époque sur le revers du volet 
représentant S, Jér6me: ‘Hemlingh picturam nove tabula ab L. Mortemard inductam. MDCCCXXXX.’ 
Et sur le revers du volet représentant S. Barnard: ‘Coloribus accurate interpolavit Carolus de Cauwer. 
MDCCCXXXXIIL’ N.B. ‘Les deux tableaux de Bouts’ sont le triptyque de S. Erasme et le Retable du 
S. Sacrement. De ce dernier, le panneau central seul fut transposé. J. Burckhardt, Die Kunstwerke der Belgischen 
Stddte, Diisseldorf, 1842, p. 27: signale que le travail de transposition fut exécuté par L. Mortemard 4 Bruxelles.” 
The description of the restoration of the Retable of the Holy Sacrament in Studies in Conservation, 1 (1952-54) 
1-29, shows that the structure of the Detroit panel is different from the transfers in Louvain. The technical 
report of Mr. Suhr will be published in the Corpus volume on Detroit. 





Fig. 2. Detail of Figure 1 


Fig. 3. JAN VAN BYCK, St. Jerome in His Study (before cleaning) 
The Detroit Institute of Art 





Fig. 1. JACOB JORDAENS, Ulysses Building His Boat 
Prior to His Leaving Calypso 
Besancon Museum 


Fig. 3, JACOB JORDAENS, Calypso Bringing Provisions 
fo Ulysse s’ Boat 
Intwerp, Print Cabinet 


Fig. 2. JACOB JoRDAENS, Ulysses Building His Boat 
Prior to His Leaving Calypso 


aris, Ecole National Supéric ure des Beaux-Arts 


Fig. 4. JACOB JORDAENS, Telemachus Leads 
Theos lymenus to His Mother Penelop 
Stockholm, Nationalmuseum 
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long career. Part of the time he elaborated numerous designs and sketches 

for tapestries. Max Rooses mentioned these and drew up their first inven- 
tory.' Later, thanks especially to the research work of Mme. Crick-Kuntziger, 
other tapestries were added to those known to be by him, thus giving a more 
complete picture of the activity of the artist in this respect. However, we 
believe that the part Jordaens played in the field of tapestry has been under- 
estimated, and that as our knowledge of his works increases we will realize 
still more fully its importance. 

The aim of this article is not to undertake a complete study of all the tapes- 
tries executed after the sketches of Jordaens but to compare certain tapestries 
with the projects, models and designs from his own hand, in order to place 
chronologically the works which we feel belong to the early activities of the 
master in this field. 

We must remember that Jordaens was registered in 1615 in the Liggeren of 
the Guild of St. Luke as waterscilder (painter in tempera). The use of this term 
has been noted by some authors, although none except Max Rooses paid 
much attention to it. Yet its meaning is of great importance. What, indeed, 
was the task of a painter in tempera? Rooses was of the opinion that the water- 
scilder executed indifferently definitive paintings in tempera used to decorate 
wall-casings and sketches for tapestries.’ However, Rooses did not make any 
distinction between these two activities and called all works done in this 
technique “patrons.” We believe that a distinction should be made. It is not 
impossible that a waterscilder executed sketches for tapestries also, though 
such was not generally the case. The cheaper paintings in tempera on canvas, 
sometimes on paper (but far less frequently), for reasons of economy took 
the place of expensive tapestries and Cordova leathers, and generally were 
done by second rate masters who had specialized in this field. 

In Antwerp Jordaens was not the only one to be registered as waterscilder, 
although the number of painters in tempera mentioned in the Liggeren is 
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relatively small. This would seem to prove that this branch of artistic activity 
was not very developed in that city. They are found in the Liggeren from 
1$44 to 1631-32.’ They are mentioned as doeckscilder, (painter on canvas), 
waterververscilder, waterscilder (painter in tempera), waterscilder op doeck, water- 
doeckscilder (painter in tempera on canvas). As the title clearly indicates, the 
waterdoeckscilder or waterscilder op doeck painted in tempera on canvas. 

The most important center of this type of painting was Malines, a city 
close to Antwerp. There the painters who used tempera were very numerous 
during the sixteenth century, and even into the seventeenth, although in 
smaller numbers.‘ Van Mander, speaking of the life of Hans Bol, painter of 
Malines,’ says that there were in Malines toward the middle of the sixteenth 
century more than one hundred and fifty studios of painting in tempera, 
which flourished on into the seventeenth. Indeed, at the beginning of this 
century we know for certain that large business firms of Antwerp, the largest 
being Forchoudt, used to find in Malines this kind of painting intended for 
export. As far as the Forchoudts are concerned, they used to export to Spain, 
Portugal and especially Vienna, where they had branches.* 

The proximity of Malines and the outlets that Antwerp offered prompted 
many a painter from Malines to go and establish himself in the city on the 
Scheldt. As a result we find inscribed very early in the Liggeren of Antwerp: 
1544, Anthonis Bessemer, doeckscilder van Mechelen (Malines); 1577, Hans 
Boons, scilder van waterverve, native of Malines; 1591, Francoys de Leeuw, 
doeckscilder, native of Malines.’ Furthermore, it is worth noticing that in 1572, 
after Malines had been plundered by soldiery on the second of October, the 
Guild of Antwerp offered the painters from the ravaged city refuge in Ant- 
werp with pecuniary privileges. No less than forty artists accepted this offer 
and some of them worked there for half a year.’ Unfortunately, their names 
did not come down to us, but we may be allowed to suspect that among 
them there were several painters in tempera who must have found kindred 
spirits among the Antwerpian tempera painters. 

Thus it is not at all extraordinary that Jordaens received training as a tempera 
painter. We have shown that there was a ready market for products of this kind. 
We may add that his father, who was a linen cloth merchant and from whom 
tempera painters obtained their raw material, knew the possibilities of that 
trade and therefore encouraged his son toward this branch of painting. We 
must therefore remember that Jordaens painted, at least in the first years of 
his career, canvases in tempera, in spite of the fact that not a single work of 
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this type has been found. It is not, however, surprising, since in spite of the 
enormous number of canvases painted in Malines and Antwerp during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, very few have survived. Their fragility 
was the reason for their disappearance. 

Jordaens, who at the same time was using oil, soon became a first class 
artist. Because of his success he abandoned tempera for a more lucrative occu- 
pation and from then on did sketches for tapestries. However, it is difficult 
to tell just when that happened.” 

Let us note that at the beginning of his career painting in tempera was going 
through a crisis, a crisis which forewarned its approaching end with the 
disappearance of that trade. This is confirmed by the fact that the Liggeren from 
1631-32 on no longer mentions the admission of a masterpainter as waterscilder. 

Jordaens’ beginning as a painter in tempera left an imprint on the remainder 
of his works. Thus during his whole career his drawings show the work of 
a true draughtsman-painter: a decided preference for the use of bistre, india 
ink, watercolor or gouache. He has left us only a few of those preparatory 
compositions done in oil such as Rubens, among other works, sketched for 
his tapestries. Jordaens preferred to trust his ideas of composition to paper 
through a technique in which water held the pigments. 


As far as we know today it was not before 1635 that Jordaens began to work 
for tapestry makers. From this time on several series of tapestries were woven 
in different versions after his cartoons. Documents which we mention later 
allow us to state that he was still active in that line of work in the fifties, and 
most probably later. Numerous cartoons discovered in his studio after his 
death substantiate this opinion."* 

Among the earliest tapestries we include the Histoire d’ Ulysse, drawn from 
various scenes of Homer’s Odyssey. For the first time we bring together the 
preparatory compositions, the paintings used as modellos and the tapestries 
which we have been able to identify. As we have already mentioned, Jordaens 
used to sketch on paper his ideas of general composition. For the Histoire 
d’ Ulysse four sketches have been preserved: 


1 and 2. Ulysses Building His Boat Prior to His Leaving Calypso (Figs. 1 and 2), 
one in the Besangon Museum," the other in the Ecole Nationale Supéricure 
des Beaux-Arts, Paris." 

3. Calypso Bringing Provisions to Ulysses’ Boat, in the Print Cabinet, Antwerp 


(Fig. 3)". 





4. Telemachus Leads Theoclymenus to His Mother Penelope, in the National- 
museum, Stockholm (Fig. 4)’. 


In these four sketches Jordaens used brilliantly bistre, watercolor, and es- 
pecially gouache. Here he succeeded where he so often failed, to stop when 
there is nothing essential to add. His palette, including among other colors 
Veronese green, lemon-yellow, vivid white, English red, is clear and cool. 

Some rather large paintings representing scenes from the Histoire d’ Ulysse 
were executed at the same time by Jordaens. Among those that have come 
down to us, some have the same subjects as the sketches on paper or the 
tapestries. This is particularly true in the case of Circe Menaced by Ulysses from 
the Clarence Y. Palitz Collection, New York (Fig. 6),'’ and Telemachus Leads 
Theoclymenus to His Mother Penelope in the Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence."* 
We must add Ulysses and Polyphemus, now in Ziirich (a painting of that 
subject by Jordaens was mentioned in Rubens’ estate), the Farewell of Ulysses 
and Circe and the Departure for the Kingdom of the Underworld in New York, 
formerly in the Tack Collection, Krefeld.'’ These paintings have played a. part 
in the elaboration of the tapestries; they constitute a stage between the sketch 
on paper and the cartoons, They must be looked upon as modellos of large 
dimensions. Besides, nothing prevented Jordaens from selling these large 
works separately. One might almost be sure that they were conceived with 
that double purpose in mind. 

These tapestries were woven at least twice. From the first series we were 
able to find two on the New York art market: Circe Changing Soldiers into 
Swine (Fig. 7) and Ulysses Visiting Alcinotis (?) (Fig. 9). At the same time 
Mme. Crick-Kuntziger recognized the hand of Jordaens in seven pieces of a 
second set, done from the same cartoons but with richer borders, belonging 
to the Italian Royal Collections, some in Rome, some in Turin: Circe Menaced 
by Ulysses, Rome (Fig. 5), with theme and motives identical to those of the 
painting in the Palitz Collection; Telemachus Leads Theoclymenus to His Mother 
Penelope (here the left part of the Stockholm sketch and of the painting in 
the Musée Granet in Aix-en-Provence, with the three women, a man and an 
armchair, constitutes the subject of an entre-fenétre in Turin). The right side 
is found again in a tapestry in Rome, (Fig. 8); Mercury Visiting Calypso, Rome; 
Ulysses Visiting Alcinotis (?). A tapestry in Rome represents on the right the 
left part of our Figure 9. On the left one sees now two servants, bare chested, 
bringing dishes. A second tapestry in Turin shows only the group appearing on 
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Fig. 5. Circe Menaced by Ulysses (after Jordaens) 
Rome, Quirinal Palac 


Fig. 6. JACOB JORDAENS, Circ Menaced by [ ly s 
New York, Clarence Y. Palitz Collection 





Fig. 7. Circe Chaneine Soldiers into Swine Fig. 8. Telemachus Leads Theoclymenus to 
(after Jordaens) His Mother Penelope (after Jordaens) 
New York, Art Market Rome, Quirinal Palace 


Fig. 9. l ‘lysse s Visiting Alcinoiis(?) (after Jordaens) 
Ne Ww York, irt Market 





the right in the New York tapestry. These are the works dealing with the 
Histoire d’ Ulysse which we have been able to put together."* 

It is well known that Rubens executed some drawings in watercolor and 
gouache after the paintings in the Galerie d’Ulysse in Fontainebleau by 
Primaticcio. Some of them are in existence today: 


1. The First Adventures of Ulysses and His Companions on Ajajé, Print Cabinet, 


Amsterdam. 
2. Departure for the Kingdom of the Underworld, Meeting With Circe and the 


Sacrifice of the Oxen, Print Cabinet, Amsterdam”. 
3. Ulysses Consulting the Shades of Teiresias, Weimar. 
4. Pluto Judging the Souls Which Are Brought to Him by Mercury, Louvre, 


Paris. 

5. Minerva Appearing in a Dream to Ulysses and Counselling Him to Return to 

Ithaca, making its last appearance in the First Exhibition of the Lawrence 

Gallery, London, 1835. 

6. Telemachus Washes His Hands and Feet, National Gallery of Scotland. 
These drawings were not executed by Rubens before the frescoes of Prima- 
ticcio during his stay in Paris between 1622 and 1627, as has sometimes been 
stated. They were executed about 1630, probably after copies which had been 
drawn by another painter.** On the other hand, Theodore van Thulden en- 
graved a series of plates, edited by Mariette in 1633, from the same Galerie 
d’Ulysse. It is not necessary to look very far for the origin of Jordaens’ 
Histoire d’ Ulysse, since he had never seen with his own eyes the works of 


Primaticcio. 


The series of Scenes from Rustic Life should be dated around 1635. A complete 
set comprising eight tapestries at the Hof burg in Vienna includes the following 
subjects: 

1. Seated Hunter, Surrounded by a Pack of Hounds, with trees and water in the 

background. 
This piece mostly repeats, but in reverse, the Huntsman and His Dogs, Musée 
de Lille,”’ a painting signed and dated 1635, not 1625 as some authors have 
indicated. A preparatory sketch at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London,” 
shows the huntsman and his dogs in front of a landscape with an architectural 
border. Many drawings of this series have the same border made up of columns 
supporting the architrave with putti and garlands. The shafts and the architrave, 
however, are each time decorated with a motive fitting the subject of the 
scene. The style and the workmanship of all these paper sketches for the 
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Scenes from Rustic Life are those that we have met before in the sketches for 
the Histoire d’ Ulysse. 

2. Equestrian Huntsman, Falcon on His Wrist, Coming Back From the Hunt; 

behind him an elderly game keeper surrounded by dogs and carrying the 

dead game on his shoulder. 
A sketch on paper in the British Museum, London (Fig. 10).”’ 

3. Kitchen With Food; an elderly man brings a deer to the cook. 
A sketch on paper in the Louvre (Fig. 13)** agrees in every point with the 
composition of the tapestry. Its sober coloring, in rusty tones and browns, is 
quite different from that of the other drawings of this series. Very much 
richer and more colorful is a sketch of the same subject, with a somewhat 
different composition, found at the Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris (Fig. 11).’* The framing suggests that it was conceived as a tapestry. 
Jordaens, however, preferred the composition of the Louvre sketch, for it is 
the latter which he used for his cartoon. 

4. Gentleman Playing a Lute; and a lady with fan seated behind a balustrade. 


5. Gentleman and a Lady Seated in an Arbor; behind the lady an old woman; 
a servant offers a glass on a tray to the lady; he holds an amphora in his left 


hand. 

6. Girl Feeding the Stock in a Poultry Yard. 

7. Poultry Yard; a girl ousts a peacock from the hedge on which he has 

perched. 

8. Night Scene; behind the lower door appears a servant holding a light; an old 

man grasps her; in the foreground a woman carrying a fruit basket. 
A sketch on paper for this composition is in the Print Cabinet in Berlin.”* 
The two figures by the door and the servant in half-length carrying a fruit 
basket, found in a painting from the Museum in Glasgow,”’ repeat the central 
part of the Berlin sketch, Several pentimenti modify the architectural decor 
of this painting which originally conformed to that of the sketch. 

There is no doubt that the sketches which we just mentioned constitute a 
group, since they were conceived at the same time with tapestries in mind. 
It seems to us that we must add another sketch, conceived as a project for a 
tapestry, but which was left unused by Jordaens. This is the Embarkation, 
a decorative composition, with a statue of Mercury on the right. A rowboat, 
in which one sees a lute player, is brought to shore by a boatman. Three 
couples richly dressed, one already in the boat, the second in the act of em- 
barking, the third still on the ground near Mercury, constitute the principal 
personages of this group. A landscape with trees makes up the background. 
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High to the right and to the left, draperies. One only needs to compare this 
admirable sketch in the British Museum (Fig. 12)** with the Seated Hunter, 
Surrounded by a Pack of Hounds from the Victoria and Albert Museum, or 
with the Equestrian Huntsman (Fig. 10), to see what unites them: the green 
Veronese sky, the rendering of the water, and more particularly the treatment 
of the trees and of the foliage by means of light and quick strokes of the 
slate-gray, olive-green and fawn colored gouache, the whole schematically 
drawn but nevertheless most suggestive. This Embarkation constitutes the 
climax in this series of sketches done during the thirties; there more than 
anywhere else we feel a carefree and joyous atmosphere. We see refined and 
courtly personages going to Nature with the hope, if not to assimilate it, 
at least to enjoy it in their own way. Dressed with the clothes which they 
wear in their luxurious abodes, they are the precursors of the frivolous 
eighteenth century models; they definitively augur the Watteau of the Embar- 
quement pour Cythére. 

It may seem astonishing that it should be the robust bourgeois Jordaens 
who would introduce us to the aristocratic and at the same time somewhat 
effeminate art of the eighteenth century, particularly when those works done 
in the thirties constitute but an interlude in his career. However, let us not 
forget that Rubens had already painted similar scenes in the thirties. Let us 
recall his Gardens of Love in the Prado and the Rothschild Collection in Paris, 
and especially the Parc du Steen at the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna, 
where ladies wearing rich velvet dresses, and young elegant aristocrats, seck 
their pleasure dancing and playing in a beautiful landscape. There is no doubt 
that Jordaens again followed Rubens in his own way. Without possessing 
the profoundly human quality that the latter achieved in his last period, this 
series of drawings by Jordaens, thanks to their coloring and their decorative 
qualities, belongs to the highest realizations of the art of the meridional Low 


Countries of that epoch. 


We believe also that the set of tapestries having as subject the Histoire d’ Alexan- 
dre le Grand must have been conceived in the thirties. It must have been a great 
success since some pieces are known to us in at least four versions. As they 
are scattered, it is difficult to have an idea of the composition of the whole.” 
From one of the most beautiful tapestries of this group, A Battle of Alexander, 
two examples have been preserved, one in the Palazzo Marino, Milan (Fig. 15), 
the other in the Alberoni Museum in Piacenza. It is worth while to stop an instant, 
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since it is possible for us now to throw some light upon its elaboration. There 
are indeed two preparatory studies from the very hand of Jordaens, both in 
a different technique and in reverse. Each one represents half of the tapestry. 
In the first, preserved in the Print Cabinet in Berlin,’* Jordaens traces 
rapidly with pen and bistre the group of riders and warriors found on the 
left side of the tapestry. Executed with zest, this drawing largely determines 
the final composition. It is rather rare in the works of Jordaens, who preferred 
the brush to the pen and who when he used the latter never failed to add a 
wash. The right side of the tapestry representing warriors leaving their boat 
to attack their adversaries is to be found in a study belonging to the Ecole 
Nationale Supérieure des Beaux-Arts in Paris (Fig. 16).’' Executed with bistre, 
watercolor and gouache, in a palette of cold colors, it contains all the charac- 
teristics of the style of the master during the thirties. 

It was the custom with Jordaens to paint with oil studies of figures and heads 
which he later introduced in his compositions, for instance, his numerous 
studies of Abraham Grapheus, the treasurer of the Guild of St. Luke in Antwerp; 
his Three Women and a Child from the Hermanstadt Museum; his Three 
Young Musicians in the Prado; all studies used in several of his paintings. He 
acted no differently when he introduced in the foreground of the sketch 
from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the same warrior which he had executed on 
a small panel from the Musée des Beaux-Arts in Antwerp representing a Man 
with Bare Chest and Two Women (Fig. 17).’* He modified the position of the 
arms when he transferred the sketch to the cartoon. 

The cartoons for the Histoire d’ Alexandre le Grand have not been found; 
they probably were destroyed. However we were able to identify a fragment 
representing a half-length warrior wearing armor, and a feathered helmet, 
with the head of a young negro (Fig. 18).’’ It is a part of the cartoon in tempera 
for Victorious Alexander Presented with a Crown and Keys (Fig. 14), a tapestry 
version of which is now in the Royal Palace in Turin. 


On November 18, 1654, a merchant of Antwerp, Jan de Backer, ordered 
from the tapestry weavers of Brussels, Hendrik Rydams and Everard 
Leyniers, a “set of seven Brussels tapestries of good quality, size six aunes, 
Large Horses, after the cartoon of Jordaens, comprising altogether three 
hundred and sixty aunes, of the same quality as that of the set of tapestries 
executed after the same cartoon, delivered to Signor Carlo Vinck, on July 30, 
1652.”""* This would then confirm that Jordaens had already done some 
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cartoons for a set of Large Horses before July 30, 1652. On the other hand, the 
Emperor Leopold I bought in 1666, on the occasion of his marriage to Maria- 
Theresa of Spain, a set of eight tapestries, often erroneously called “The 
Riding-School of Louis XIII of France.”’* This set had also been woven by 
Hendrik Rydams and Everard Leyniers after the cartoons of Jordaens, and 
delivered by the Viennese merchant Bartholomeus Triangl. As Max Rooses 
has it, this set today in Vienna is very probably one of the two sets of Large 
Horses—the one delivered to Carlo Vinck in 1652, or that ordered by Jan 
de Backer in 1654—unless there could be a third set.’* 

Although the literature on Jordaens does not mention it anywhere, we 
know that the master conceived another set of tapestries with the horse as 
a theme long before the set done by Rydams and Leyniers. Modellos on paper, 
from the hand of the master and dating from the late thirties or the early 
forties, have been preserved by the Marquess of Northampton in England. 
In fact the horse appears already as the center of the composition in the 
Equestrian Huntsman, (Fig. 10), one of the pieces of the Scenes from Rustic Life 
which we have placed around 1635. Horses are found again in a tapestry of 
the set of Proverbs, executed between 1644 and 1647’’ after subjects borrowed 
from the literary works of Jacob Cats. This particular piece showing a negro 
servant leading a dappled horse to his master bears the title Occulus Domini 
Pascit Equum. 

Thus it is between ca. 1635, at the time when Jordaens conceived the 
Equestrian Huntsman, and 1644-47 when the Occulus Domini Pascit Equum 
appeared that we must place the three modellos belonging to the Marquess 
of Northampton. They represent, 1. Gentleman and Lady Beside a Horse Held 
by a Groom (Fig. 20);’* 2. Armored Officer on Horseback, with a young equerry 
carrying his helmet (Fig. 21);’* 3. Groom Leading a Rearing Horse (Fig. 23).** 

These three scenes are situated before a portico opening up into a landscape 
and decorated with putti carrying garlands. Jordaens submitted to his client 
various solutions as far as the columns are concerned; twisted, fluted or plain, 
all decorated with different motives. This and their sizes prove that these 
three projects done in watercolor and gouache over a black chalk drawing 
are indeed models. Their style is that which we find in the works of the late 
thirties and early forties when, as we have mentioned before, besides drawing 
robust characters from the people, he also sketched distinguished ones. He 
elongates their faces and gives them fine sensitive heads and noble bearings. 
A more refined and tinted palette helps to create an air of distinction and even 
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of affectation, as is easily realized when we examine the personages in Gentle- 
man and Lady Beside a Horse Held by a Groom. 

In the Officer on Horseback Jordaens, as he did so often during his whole 
career, introduced a motive which he had already used in a previous compo- 
sition. The rearing horse is borrowed literally from the sketch of the Equestrian 
Huntsman. We see it reappear, with slight modifications, in the tapestry of 
the set of Large Horses in Vienna, for which exists a large model in oil preserved 
in the Spencer Churchill Collection in England.*' It appears also in the 
Occulus Domini Pascit Equum, in the painting of the Cassel Museum,** which 
probably served him as a model for the tapestries, and also in his cartoon 
from the Louvre (Fig. 22)*’ shown at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris. A 
small panel** was brought to our attention by Dr. L. Burchard (Fig. 19). It repeats 
in a general way the motive and the composition of the sketch belonging to the 
Marquess of Northampton; the architecture of the portico has grown in 
width and depth, and the decoration is modified. Beside a dog three new 
characters are introduced: a gentleman, a negro and a lady who contemplates 
the scene from the top of the portico. 

One can barely emphasize enough the “economical” way used by the master 
and his atelier in utilizing over again the same motives. Sometimes they are 
more or less modified, sometimes they are combined with others new or old. 
We have a very good example right here. The composition of the cartoon 
from the Louvre for the Occulus Domini Pascit Equum is visibly made up of 
two parts whose principal elements have been borrowed from the sketches, 
Gentleman and Lady Beside a Horse and Groom Leading a Rearing Horse, both 
belonging to the Marquess of Northampton. On the left the gentleman and 
the lady have been lifted from the first sketch, whereas on the right we 
find again the groom having become a negro and the horse taken from the 
other sketch. Thus two genre scenes are reunited to illustrate a proverb, 
two independent motives combined to become the illustration of a new theme. 

What Jordaens did for the Occulus Domini Pascit Equum he repeated for 
another scene of the Proverbs set; the Qui Amat Periculum Peribit in Eo is 
borrowed from a previous work, a watercolor from the Print Cabinet in 
Antwerp.’ The central part dating from 1638 has been enlarged on all sides 
and surrounded by a drapery and a border of architecture found in the tapestry 
executed between 1644 and 1647. This central part which bears not only the 
date 1638 but also the inscription “De Kruyc gaet soo lange te waeter Tot datsy 
breect” (“A crock too much used is too soon broken”) illustrates a proverb 
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Fig. 16. }ACOB JORDAENS, Warriors Leaving Fig. 17. jacoB yorDAENS, Man with Bare Chest 
Their Boat to Attack and Two Women 
Paris, Ecole Nationale Supérieur des Beaux-Arts Antwe rp, Musée des Beaux-Arts 


Fig. 18. }|ACOB JORDAENS, Head of a Warrior 
{fragment of Cartoon for the 


“Victorious Ale vander”’ tape stry) 


Besancon Museum 


Fig. 19. ;acos yorpagns, A Nobleman on Horseback 





Fig. 20. JACOB JORDAENS, Gentleman and Lady Fig. 21. JACOB JORDAENS, Armored Officer 
Beside a Horse on Horseback 
Marquess of Northampton Collection Marquess of Northampton Collection 


Fig. 22. JACOB JORDAENS, Occulus 
Domini Pascit Equum 


aris, Louvre 
Fig. 23. JACOB JORDAENS, Groom Leading 


a Rearing Horse 


Marquess of Northampton Collection 











which once again Jordaens found in Jacob Cats, the “Spiegel van den Ouden 
ende Nieuwen Tijdt.”** The same motive has become in the tapestry the 
illustration of another Flemish proverb: “Wie het gevaar bemint zal er in 
vergaan” (“He who lives by the sword shall perish by the sword”). 

These two examples, besides many others not mentioned here, show after 
all a certain lack of creative ability and indicate that in Jordaens the craftsman 
often overshadowed the artist. 


1 Jordaens, sa vie et ses euvres, Antwerp/Amsterdam, 1906, pp. 9-10; 184-196. 

2 Op. tit., p. 9. 
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de la Peinture et de la Sculpture 4 Malines, Ghent, 1876, I, 15-16. 

* Cf. J. Denuct, Kunstuitvoer in de 17¢ Eeuw te Antwerpen, De Firma Forchoudt, Bronnen voor de Geschicdenis 
van de Viaamsche Kunst, Antwerp, 1930, vol. L. 

7 Rombauts and Van Lerius, op. cit., I, 147, 153, 262, 364. 

* Ibid., pp. 245-246. 

* Rooses (op. cit., p. 9) cites Frangois Mols, in one of his manuscripts dealing with painters from Antwerp, 
tells us that “some tapestry cartoons in tempera executed by Jordaens were sold in Antwerp around 1770 
and that there cartoons bore the date 1620.” However, it is impossible to know if these were really cartoons 
or paintings in tempera done on canvas. The presence of a date seems to be in favor of the latter opinion. 
* Rooses, op. cit., pp. 192-193. 

" Inv. no. D. 46. 297 K 263 mm. 

2 300 K 263 mm. 

” Inv. no. $29. 235 X 210 mm. 

™ Inv. no. 1954, 1863. 283 X $07 mm. 

Canvas, 81 x 119,$ cm. 

Cat. 1900, no. 363. Canvas, 117 X 225 cm. 

” Canvas, 133 X 204 cm. 

Cf. also Rooses (op. cit., p. 122) who remarks: “Ulysses painted on a panel,” mentioned in the inventory 
of the estate of the painter Jeremias Wildens, son of Jan, deceased December 30, 1653; an important painting 
with figures “where Ulysses is recognizable”, which appeared in an Amsterdam sale in May, 1715; Ulysses 
discovered by the Princess Nausicad (H. iia’; L. 6’ 7”), coming from the Nicolas Corneille Haselaer sale, 
Amsterdam, 1742, at the time of Rooses was owned by M. van der Ouderaa in Antwerp; Ulysses at the Feet 
of Alcinoiis’ Daughter, on canvas, sold at Amsterdam April 29, 1817, probably identical with the former. 
Also p. 278: Ulysses and Dido (canvas, H. 45"; L. 12”), J. Lod. Serantwyck sale, Amsterdam, 1780. It is possible 
that some of these paintings appear in our article under different titles. 

* Cf. J. Q. Van Regteren Altena, “Rubens en de Galerie d"Ulysse”, Bulletin van het Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, 
The Hague, 1953, nos, 1-2, pp. 8-13. 

*” L. Burchard and R.-A. d’Hulst, Catalogue Tekeningen van P. P. Rubens, Antwerp, 1956, no. 111. 

7) Cat. 1893, no. 425. 78 K 120 cm. 

# Inv. no. 4905. 355 X $02 mm. 

* Cat. Hind, Il, 112, no. 81. 352 K 454 mm. 

* Inv. no. 20.024. 359 X 491 mm, 

73 215 x 288 mm. 

* Inv. no. 2276. 370 X 370 mm. On June 21/22, 1949, a sketch from the collection of M. Delacre, Ghent, 
a copy of that of Berlin, was sold by Gutekunst and Klipstein in Bern bearing the number 274. 

27 Cat. 1935, no. 84. Canvas, 116 *K 1$5 cm. 

* Inv. no. E. 1894, 363. 280 X 381 mm. 

Mme. Crick-Kuntziger, “Les Cartons de Jordaens du Musée du Louvre”, Annales de la Société d’ Archéologie 
de Bruxelles, T. XLII, Brussels, 1938, pp. 139, 140, mentions Alexander, Héphaestion and the Family of Darius 
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in Mrs, Fanny Unander-Scharin Collection, Stockholm; French & Company, New York; Museo Alberoni, 
Piacenza; Palazzo Chigi, Rome. Alexander Victorious Adored Like a God by His Own People, Palazzo Chigi, 
Rome. She has also found in the Royal Palaces in Turin an Alexander Victorious Presented with a Crown and Keys 
(Fig. 14) which she will publish very soon. She has had the kindness to inform me of its existence. | wish 
to express to her my gratitude. Arturo Pettorelli, “Appunti su alcune Tentures della storia di Allessandro 
Magno”, Bulletin de I’ Institut Historique Belge de Rome, Brussels/Rome, 1942/43, pp. 317-325, adds: A Battle 
of Alexander, examples at the Palazzo Marino, Milan and at the Museo Alberoni, Piacenza; Surrender of a Town 
(same motive as Alexander Victorious, Adored Like a God by His Own People), examples in the W. Guggenheim 
Collection New York, Museo Alberoni, Piacenza; Surrender of the Kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia, formerly 
in the G. Zerega Collection, Genoa; a tapestry at the Museo Alberoni, Piacenza, could represent the same 
subject; Fight with a Lion, examples in the Princess Borghese Caraman-Chimay Collection, Rome and the 
Museo Alberoni, Piacenza. Two copies of the same piece also known (published by J. Casier and P. Bergmans, 
L’art ancien dans les Flandres, Brussels/Paris, 1921, pl. CLXXXIX, and H. Gobel, Wandteppiche, Leipzig, 
1921, pl. 326), representing two weeping women and bearing the inscription “Historia Philippi regis Mace- 
doniz et Alexandri Magni. 

*” Inv. no. 13.649 (as Van Dyck). 190 x 262 mm. This drawing has been identified as a Jordaens by J. S. Held. 
*} 280 K 277 mm. 

* Cat. 1948, no, 819. 41 K $1 cm. 

Musée de Besangon, Inv. no. D. 2609. 495 * 456 mm. 

* P. J, van den Branden, Geschiedenis der Antwerpsche Schilderschool, Antwerp, 1883, p. 827: “eene camere fyne 
tapisserye, Brussels werck, van seven stucken, ses ellen diep, van Groote Peerden, naer den patroon geschildert 
van Jordaens, houdende in alles dry hondert sestich ellen, van gelycke deucht als geweest is cene camer, 
naer den selven patroon gemaecckt, gelevert aen Signor Carlo Vinck den 30n July 1652.” Van den Branden, 
without giving the source of his information, claims that the cartoons used for the tapestries for Carlo Vinck 
were sent July $, 1651 as samples to Hamburg by the tapestry merchant Frans Smit of Antwerp. They were 
described in the original Flemish text in these terms: “Item twee stucken papiere patroonen van Actién 
van Peerden, geschildert van Jordaens, het eene groot acht rollen ende d’ander negen rollen, tot sex hondert 
gulden elck stuck” (“Item two cartoons on paper representing Horses in Action, painted by Jordaens, the 
first of the size of eight ‘rollen’, the second, nine, at six hundred florins each”). As we are not in the position 
to verify the texts on which the author made his claims, we cannot tell if the cartoons sent to Hamburg 
were those used for Carlo Vinck’s tapestries. 

** Cf, Julius S. Held, Jordaens and the Equestrian Astrology, Miscellannea, L. van Puyvelde, Brussels, 1949, p. 156, 


note 3. 
** Op. cit., p. 187. Let us note that the Vienna set comprises one more piece than those delivered to Carlo 


Vinck and Jan de Backer. 

*’ Van den Branden, op. cit., pp. 826-827, writes that Jordaens undertook by contract on September 22, 
1644, to deliver to Frans van Cophem, Jan Cordys and Boudewyn van Beveren various cartoons for “cen 
camer tapitserye, figuerwerck, te weten sekers vuytgebeelde Spreeck woorden, die hy Signor Jordaens daertoe 
bequaem sal vinden, tegens 8 gulden ieder elle” (“a set of tapestries, with figures, illustrating certain proverbs, 
that he, Jordaens, will choose at his convenience and to be paid eight florins per elle”). In 1647 the whole set 
was acquired by the Archduke Leopold-Guillaume, governor of the Spanish Low Countries. He took them 
with him to Vienna where they still are. A second set is preserved in the Museo Diocesano, Tarragona. 
* 832 « 781 mm. Exhibition Flemish Art, London, 1953/54, no. 275. 

” 838 x $50 mm. Exhibition Flemish Art, London, 1953/44, no. 271. 

* 838 x 787 mm. Exhibition Flemish Art, London, 1953/54, no. 274. 

“' Canvas, 96 X 151 cm. Two other models, products of his atelier, representing also scenes from the set 
of tapestries Large Horses in Vienna, are preserved in the collection of the Marquess of Bath, England. They 
are painted on canvas, both the same dimensions, 99 x 175 cm. They were shown at the exhibition Flemish Art, 
London, 1953/54, numbers 467 and 471. 

“” Canvas, 81 * 112 mm. 


* Inv. no. 20.032. 345 * 365 cm. 
“ 71 x $6 cm. Coming from Soviet Russia, this panel was sold by Lepke, Berlin, November 6, 1928. We 


have not seen it but it could have been painted with collaboration from the atelier. 

** Pen with bistre and watercolor, black and red chalk, heightened with white. 270 x 313 mm. Cf. also 
J. S. Held, “Nachtriiglich veriinderte Kompositionen bei Jacob Jozdaens,” Revue belge d’ Archéologie et 
@' Histoire de I’ Art, Brussels/Paris, 1933, p. 221, note 1. 

“ The Hague, 1932, I, 120. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


A SUABIAN PAINTER OF ABOUT 1480 


By F. WINKLER 
Translation by Lisetorre Moser 


message while reading in her book of devotion. This forms the theme of 

all Annunciations and is one of the Biblical themes which in Northern 
painting of the fifteenth century gave rise to some of the most remarkable 
creations of art. More often than by any other painters this subject was treated 
by the brothers Van Eyck. Their Annunciation in the Ghent Altar piece retains 
the grandeur and solemnity of late medieval interpretation. In the same 
period Campin depicts the scene with great devotion (Mérode Altar piece). 
His pupil Rogier van der Weyden imbues it with deep religious feeling and 
with the refinement of aristocratic bearing (Columba Altar), and Hugo van 
der Goes in the Portinari Altar endows the scene with the deeply significant 
pathos which it demands, at the same time making it more simple and human 
than did his predecessors. It was thus difficult for the Germans to stand com- 
parison with the great Flemish, masters, but it is only sufficient to mention 
the names of Witz, Lochner and Schongauer to prove that they, too, made 
history in the representation of the Annunciation. 

The small panel of the Annunciation owned by the family of the great 
Islamic scholar F. Sarre, who died in 1945, belongs in this circle of exquisite 
works by reason of its very individual and lovable traits (Fig. 1). Rarely has 
the Virgin Mary been so gracefully yet so substantially depicted. She is posed 
firmly and simply in the picture. The outline is uncomplicated and the model- 
ing limited to a stronger accent on the front than the back by the use of strong 
light on the parts of the body and clothing nearest the spectator. The shadow 
thrown by the figure is brushed lightly on. 

All the more surprising is the expressive language of individual members 
of the body. Mary is absorbed in her reading, her head gently inclined 
toward the book as though she did not notice the presence of the angel. The 
slender right hand follows the lines as if she were studying, one might even 


|: representations of the Annunciation the Virgin receives the angel's 
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say deciphering the text, while the other hand supports the book. The coy, 
charming attitude of the little round head, and the hand loosely and elegantly 
posed on the page speak eloquently of the Virgin’s absorption in her reading. 
All this is important to the painter, yet he does not interpret the scene merely 
in a genre-like manner. Mary also shows her reverence towards the Ambassa- 
dor of Heaven. Both her knees are bent, the front one resting on the floor. 
She is turned toward the Archangel. The youthful Gabriel speaks his greeting, 
which is written in large letters on a massive, unfolding scroll. He too is 
kneeling; he shows the breeding and the dignity of a messenger of God the 
Father. In his immobility, in his delicate face with a curl falling over the 
forehead, he reminds us of figures in.early German paintings of the first half 
of the fifteenth century. 

The great simplicity of detail, in a painting which obviously belongs to 
the second half of the century, is most striking. The simple forms of the 
beamed ceiling, the window and the window-seat correspond to the plain 
wide scroll. This painter does not lose himself in minor details, yet he endows 
them with forcefulness. There is neither the customary prayer desk nor bed; 
and the elegant vase of lilies, so often placed like a little masterpiece between 
the figures in such paintings, is here relegated to the outermost corner. 

There are two other panels obviously belonging to the same Altar: the 
Birth of Christ (Philadelphia Museum) (Fig. 2)' and the Circumcision (Louvre) 
(Fig. 3).’ The dimensions of the Annunciation are 49 x 30 cm., those of the 
Birth of Christ about 46 x 26 cm. The measurements of the Circumcision are 
unknown to me but the proportions of height and width are obviously the 
same as in the other two panels. 

In the Birth of Christ we find again the Virgin of the Annunciation; the same 
plain aureole, the same type of face and loosened hair, the same slender, 
slightly curved hand. Here again in the stable the drapery and the shadows, 
the simplicity of form, combined with precise and masterly line, are remarkable. 
Nor is there less delicacy and firmness of detail than in the Annunciation. The 
master renders space with assurance, the figures are well distributed, the place 
where each one stands clearly defined. 

That the Circumcision panel is from the same Altar is obvious from the 
figure of the white haired St. Joseph, identical with the foster-father in the 
Birth of Christ.’ Again the composition is remarkably clear and simple, with 
few accessory details. The drapery is sparingly and well arranged, the shadows 
simple and the architecture massive and well proportioned. The altar table 
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1. Suabian Master, ca. 1480, The Annunciation 
F. Sarre Collection 











Fig. 2. Suabian Master, ca. 1480, The Birth of Christ 
The Philadelphia Museum of Art 





is a good example of the large, simple form given to these by the master. 
The Flemish influence makes itself felt especially in the Birth of Christ. Rogier’s 
example determined the posture of the Virgin and the type and clothing of 
St. Joseph. But the painter varies the Flemish composition in a very personal 
manner. His figures are less hieratically severe, they move with the charm 
which we have already noted in the Annunciation. One is reminded of Schon- 
gauer, who also strongly Germanized Rogier van der Weyden’s style. Schon- 
gauer indeed is a more powerful draughtsman but our Annunciation and 
Birth of Christ can stand comparison with the latter’s works by their graceful 
childlike charm. 

The Circumcision too is a fully valid work of our master. The two women 
are exquisite, the one in front might be called elegant, the one behind en- 
chanting. The Priest does his work with tender attention. Behind him stands 
a bearded old man whose becoming clothes and large dark eyes em- 
bellish him with a trace of the same youthfulness as characterizes St. Joseph 
in this picture and in the Birth of Christ. The latter was published by Charles 
Kuhn as a work of Bartholomius Zeitblom. The other two panels bear as 
yet no name, It is, however, known that the Annunciation came from the 
Gallery at Donaueschingen* which contains mostly Suabian and Upper 
Rhenish masters, One may designate the paintings as the work of a Suabian 
painter of the last third of the fifteenth century without fear of rousing contra- 
diction. But the attribution to Zeitblom must be dropped. This painter from 
Ulm, whose earliest work is the Kilchberg Altar of 1482, always tells his 
Biblical tales with solemn gravity. He lacks the charm and, one might say, 
childlike naiveté of conception of our unknown master. 

It is not farfetched to assign our panels to the succession of “hubsch Martin” 
and indeed their painter has been designated as “follower of Schongauer around 
1490.” To me this attribution seems to assume too late a date for their creation, 
as well as to place them in a sphere of art unrelated to our unknown master. 

The Annunciation especially contains many timeworn elements: the Virgin's 
compact blocklike form; the hiding of the limbs by the ample garments; 
the angel’s physical type; the broadly and dramatically flowing scroll; all 
recall paintings from the first half of the century. The way in which grace 
and massiveness are paired is related to paintings by Stefan Lochner from the 
forties and by many other artists from the period before 1450. 

The Nativity is on the stylistic level of Schongauer’s paintings and engravings 
but lacks the characteristics of the art of the Upper Rhine. One could not even 
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affirm that its painter was familiar with Schongauer’s graphic work. But it is 
certain that both artists developed their style from that of Rogier van der 
Weyden, each in his own way and approximately at the same time, Schon- 
gauer being more closely attached to Rogier than our unknown painter. 

The Altar (which must have contained a fourth panel) was probably a 
product of Ulm. Apparently there is no other work by the same hand, but 
other paintings from Ulm are most closely related. The Master von Sterzing 
was a member of Hans Multscher’s workshop in Ulm from the middle of 
the fifteenth century. He was strongly influenced by Rogier and, independent- 
ly, Hans Schiichlin, the creator of the Altar at Tiefenbronn (1469). After 
1470 the first highly gifted illustrator of books with woodcuts was active 
here, the Master of the Boccaccio of 1473 (published by Johann Zaimer). 
If I remember rightly, the beautiful painting of a standing pair of lovers at 
the Cleveland Museum was attributed to him. In this one may see a work 
of Ulm of the 1470's. It is more closely related to our unknown artist than 
anything else, although not by him.’ In the 1480’s the illustrator of Bidpai 
(published by L. Holl, 1483) worked in Ulm, a very respectable draughtsman, 
by whom there exists a painted Altar of the Virgin (Rottenburg, New York, 
Philadelphia).* 

This survey of painters and graphic artists of Ulm, which leaves aside the 
stars of the third and fourth magnitude, should close with the first works of 
Bartholomius Zeitblom and Bernhard Strigel, who brought Suabian art to 
a new flowering in Ulm, but unfortunately their early works have not yet 
been discovered. This is most regrettable, since Strigel, who must have begun 
to work independently about 1480, also cultivates the charming intimate 
interpretation of Biblical themes which is so characteristic of our unknown 
artist. Nevertheless, one is not tempted to think them identical. Strigel is less 
full-blooded, thinner, so to speak, and more graphic. In his hands the well 
mannered, religious picture of the unknown master would turn into a strongly 
profane devotional picture. Our three panels contain little which would point 
to such a development. Beyond this, Strigel’s style of drawing and his human 
types are radically different. He is the last of a family in Memmingen, five 
members of which were painters in three generations. Could one of them 
have been the author of our pictures? Or was it the brother-in-law of Hans 
Schiichlin of Ulm, the painter Albrecht Rebmann of Nuremberg who lived 
in Rottenburg on Neckar, and together with Schiichlin painted an Altar for 
Rottenburg in 1474? 
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Perhaps more works by this unknown artist will be discovered. During the 
fifteenth century Ulm perhaps had more talent within her walls than any 
other city, not excepting Nuremberg and Cologne. Her artistic output was 
extremely varied and extensive. Our unknown master probably was one of 
her best painters and is to be counted among the most lovable and refined 
German painters before Diirer. 

* Formerly Mcliihenny Collection. Ch. Kuhn, German Painting in American Collections, No. 246, “B. Zeitblom” 


? From a private collection given to the Louvre after 1945, called “Suabian.” 
’ F. Sarre told me years ago that a Presentation of Christ by the same hand as his painting was extant. No doubt 


he meant this Circumcision. 
* Mentioned in Thumbult’s catalogue as No. 21. Unfortunately there is no indication as to when the picture 


came into the gallery. 

* The Circumcision was copied in a woodcut of the Geistliche Auslegung (Ulm, Joh. Zainer, ca. 1485) (Pig. 4). 
The High Priest and the Child are literally transcribed, the Joseph is somewhat more freely rendered. Since 
the connection cannot be doubted, one must ask whether both representations could be based on a common 
prototype. But the painted Circumcision seems in every detail like an original composition. The spiritual 
interpretation was illustrated by several draughtsmen, of whom the one who drew the Circumcision often liked 
to plow with his neighbors’ oxen. Mostly he utilized Schongauer’s engravings. That he transcribed our 
small painting means homage to its painter, and permits us to surmise that the panel had attracted attention 


on its completion not long before. 
* See the author’s “Maler und Reisser in Vordiirerischer Zeit” in Zeitschrift far Kunstwissenschaft, U1 (1949), 
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‘BACCHUS AND ARIADNE’ 


BY LOUIS LE NAIN 
By Virate BLocn 


NE might well have imagined that the Le Nain theme had been 

worked to death. From Félibien and Claude |’Eleu, the historian of 

the city of Laon, from Mariette and Champfleury and Valabrégue 

up to Robert Witt, Paul Jamot, Paul Fierens, Charles Sterling, Lazareff, Isarlo, 
Weisbach, Longhi and finally Blunt, the road of criticism has been a long ene. 
The painters of “sujets d’actions basses et souvent ridicules” (as Pymandre 
says in Félibien), of “bamboches dans le style francais” (according to Mariette), 
have been recognized and praised by modern critics as the founders of réalité, 
as belonging to the most select company of French artists along with Poussin 
and Claude, Chardin and Corot, Pissarro and Cézanne. We are dealing 
specifically with the art of the “good” Le Nain, Louis, but the realism of the 
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brothers from Laon, for all its closeness in spirit to the new Gospel of Cara- 
vaggio, still has a peculiar and unmistakably French quality, a character which 
can best be described as classic. Louis’ formal language and sensibilities are as 
distant from the confused and unseemly narrative methods of the Netherlanders 
as from the often rhetorical and excited methods of the Italian Naturalists. 

It has often been remarked that Le Nain is serious, like Poussin, though 
perhaps not so philosophical; his seriousness, like Poussin’s, is often charged 
with melancholy. La Fontaine’s “Tout au monde est plein d’amertumes et 
de charmes” might serve as a motto for Louis’ elegiac world. 

Much critical effort has been expended on the attempt to explain this 
realism, this curious kind of genre painting with its arrangement of old and 
young figures in a setting of “immortal domestic elegies”' which have exist- 
ence but no purpose. Strange landscapes with hills, fields and buildings all 
expressed timelessly, in something of the manner of Corot, sub specie eternitatis, 
while all the Netherlandish painters—Teniers and Lucas van Uden, Esaias 
van de Velde, Van Goyen, Salomon Ruysdael—arranged the motive in con- 
formity with their predilections and the style of their age. Strange still-life 
groups, mostly consisting of arrangements of earthenware pitchers, bread and 
glasses of wine, entirely free from routine mannerisms and that picturesque 
lumber we find in the works of the contemporary painters of objets immobiles 
(now so highly praised), such as Linard and Louise Moillon. Only the essence, 
l’dme des choses, is expressed and one might even say that things are given a 
transcendental value. In this, as in his sensibility to Nature, Louis seems to 
have been a pioneer. 

No one knows what to make of the peintre estranger who is thought to 
have been a Fleming and is said to have taught the three brothers in Laon. 
Louis is supposed to have been born in 1593 and he could not have learned 
much more than technique from his elder brother Antoine (born 1588). 
In 1630, all three brothers—Mathieu was born in 1607—were living in the 
parish of S. Germain-des-Prés in Paris, where they had a joint studio. The 
eldest was called maitre-peintre and the younger ones compagnons. 

In order to reach any agreement on the division of the works among the 
brothers, as Paul Jamot has attempted to do (and most writers follow him on 
all essential points), we must begin from the fact that the first datable works 
by Louis are of 1641 (La Charrette) and 1642 (Repas des Paysans). Louis died 
in 1648 so that these must be works of his maturity and we have still to seek 
examples of his early and middle periods. What was his style like in 1630, 
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Fig. 2. tours Le NAIN, Birth of the Virgin 
Paris, S. Etienne du Mont 








Fig. 3. Detail of Figure 1 


Fig. 4 Detail of Figure 1 








when the studio in Paris was set up, and how did he paint in the next decade? 
In the eighteenth century Louis is several times called “le Romain”, but 
modern critics have fought shy of sending him to Italy for his training, out 
of a sentimental desire to regard him as entirely autochthonous. The sources 
are not helpful on Louis’ Italian journey. We know from Sandrart that the 
misshapen Pieter van Laer, inventor of the Bambochade, the tranche de vie, 
traveled through France on his way to Rome, where he arrived in 1626; on 
the other hand we know that Orazio Gentileschi stopped in Paris in 1626 on 
his way to England, where he worked for Charles I's court. Are these things 
enough to explain the genesis of Louis’ style? Does it not perhaps seem more 
reasonable to heed the eighteenth century sources which inform us that Louis 
had been to Rome? If he had been in the Eternal City in 1629-1630, there 
would be less reason for surprise at the several points of contact between him 
and Velasquez. It has been observed that there is a certain relationship between 
the Forge of Vulcan, which Velasquez painted in Rome, and the two Forges, 
very different in type, by Louis (the famous one in the Louvre and the other 
in Rheims, perhaps not executed by Louis). It has also been suggested that 
there is an echo of Los Borachos in Louis’ Famille des Paysans.’ 

Whether in Paris, where there was no lack of Italian pictures at this time, 
or at the source itself, Louis was deeply influenced by Southern ideas as we 
may see from those religious pictures which have been ascribed to him with 
good reason and which seem to have been painted in his formative period. The 
religious pictures by the Le Nains form a chapter in themselves—a chapter 
which has yet to be written satisfactorily. The recently published Inventory 
of Mathieu Le Nain, of 1677,’ confirms the historian of Laon’s remark that 
the youngest brother was active, not merely as a portrait painter but also “pour 
les grands tableaux qui représentent des mystéres, les martyres des saints, les 
batailles et semblable.” The Inventory describes the subjects of 192 paintings, 
of which about two-thirds were portraits and approximately sixty represented 
the chief events of the New Testament. Mathieu's style in the last years of his 
life is known to us from a Nativity of 1674 (Dr. Mary, Le Bourget); in spite 
of some reminiscences of the work of Louis and of some finely imagined 
figures, he seems flat and monotonous. Other religious works have come to 
light (Private Collection, Paris) which confirm the impression made by the 
Nativity. The Emmaus, recently acquired by the Louvre and shown in the 
Rheims Exhibition of 1953, is lacking in unity* and must probably be regarded 
as a joint studio production of Mathieu and Louis. This is still more the case 
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with another Emmaus in private possession, which is confused and over- 
crowded, while the Louvre Last Supper, published some time ago by Jamot,’ 
is half Tuscan and half Flemish in its approach and is obviously an early work 
—but by which of the brothers? 

Louis, who is our principal concern, has had some notable religious pictures 
ascribed to him, although in recent years these attributions have been con- 
tested, for example, by Blunt.’ It must be emphasized that the so-called 
Créche (Louvre) and the Birth of the Virgin (St. Etienne du Mont; Fig. 2), 
quite apart from the rustic night scene of the Holy Family formerly in the 
Hévésy Collection,’ do show marked discrepancies of style and testify to 
varying influences on the painter. 

Yet in spite of the Bolognese and Neapolitan quotations in the Créche, 
with its stiff-seeming composition, and in spite of the almost Vouet-like 
amplitude of the nurse in the Birth of the Virgin, there are so many recognizable 
characteristics of the Le Nains in these pictures, in their general feeling as 
well as in the particular forms, that it seems unreasonable to doubt the Le 


Nains’ authorship. 
While Professor Blunt could write in his survey of French art (1953) 
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“Louis is classical... even though he never turned to mythology...,’* a 
short while ago a mythology came to light which may well be accepted by 


discerning students as a certain work by Louis.’ This Bacchus and Ariadne 
(Figs. 1, 3, 4) is not only an unusually tender, even bashful, expression of 
Louis’ classicism but also a particularly welcome addition to his auvre 
which also tells us something positive about his artistic background. Anyone 
who doubts the attribution of this surprising mythology to Louis need only 
go to St. Etienne du Mont to contemplate the Birth of the Virgin. There he 
will find the same bright color (the red drapery around the sleeping Ariadne 
matches the red drapery of the nurse), the same management of light, similar 
treatment of the feet in both women,"* and the very close likeness in the tender 
treatment of the features. Bacchus could appear in the Birth as an angel, while 
the angels, and especially the one at the edge with wings folded and a garland 
on his head, could take over the role of Bacchus. Yet even more than the 
formal resemblances, the picture breathes Louis’ spirit, that “buon genio della 
umana simpatia” (to use Longhi’s phrase) which is expressed in the domestic 
elegies such as La Charrette, the Famille des Paysans, Halte du Cavalier or the 
Paysans devant la Maison. It is in vain that one looks at French painting around 
1630-1640 to find another painter who strikes quite this note. Neither the 
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robust, versatile and classically-minded Simon Vouet—back from Italy—nor 
Blanchard, who owed so much to Venice, nor the subtle, romantic and yet 
eclectic La Hyre can be responsible for this mythology. Perhaps Louis recalled 
Titian’s Bacchus from the Bacchus and Ariadne (National Gallery), which, like 
Poussin, Louis may have seen in the Villa Aldobrandini in Rome. The swing- 
ing movement of Bacchus was certainly echoed by Poussin in his Cephalus 
and Aurora (National Gallery).!! The repertory of Italian early Baroque paint- 
ing may well seem to contain no analogy to the dreamy and delicate form 
of Ariadne. Guido Reni sought to create such ethereal beings, beings that 
one might—in Arcangeli’s phrase—mect in the Anteroom of Paradise. The 
white drapery over Ariadne’s arm, however, does remind one of those snow- 
white cloths reflecting light that Orazio Gentileschi so often painted. 

Against the red and white of Ariadne and the blue and yellow of Bacchus, 
the background is set rather summarily, and Louis did not quite succeed with 
the five members of the crew of the boat which has brought Bacchus to the 
shore. They are clumsy and lumpish and have no point of contact with the 
protagonists. The only recognizably Le Nain type is the man standing in 
profile to the left of Bacchus. Curiously enough, the painter borrowed an 
episode from the Galerie d’ Ulysse by Primaticcio and Niccolo dell’ Abbate at 
Fontainebleau for his background: not only the form of the boat, but also two 
of the oarsmen, the one standing at the extreme left and the one bending over 
the side, present points of similarity'* (this observation was made by Karel Boon). 

In spite of stylistic discrepancies and disharmonies, this mythology exerts 
a spell as an unusual transposition of the early Baroque idiom into classicism 
—the eternal classicism of French sensibility. The infinitely delicate oval of 
Ariadne seems already to contain the germ of the forms of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, of Clodion, David, Gérard, Prud’hon. 


Roberto Longhi, Italia Letteraria, no. 3, January 1935 
? Anthony Blunt, Art and Architecture in France, 1500-1700, 1953, p. 218, note 169 
G. Wildenstein in Gazette des Beaux-Arts, April 1955, pp. 197-210 
Vitale Bloch in Burlington Magazine, November 1953, pp. 366-67. 
Paul Jamot in Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1930 
Blunt, op. cit., p. 217, note 168. 
Paul Fierens, Les Le Nain, 1933, pl. LVUL 
Blunt, op. cit., p. 180. 
Exhibition Trente Tableaux de mattres anciens, Galerie Heim, 1955, Cat. no. 13, pl. 13, with a note by Hermann 
Voss. 
© The Magdalen by Louis Le Nain, recently exhibited in Rheims (Cat. no. 4, 1953) has a similar placing of the 
feet and a coulisse like that in the mythology. Cf. Vitale Bloch in Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1934, pp. 342-350 
'* Denis Mahon in Burlington Magazine, January 1946, pp. 37-43 
Cf. Les traveaux d’ Ulysse desseignés par le Siewr de Saint Martin... et gravés en cuivre par Theodore van 
Thulden, Paris, 1633, pl. 21. 
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‘HAMLET AND HORATIO,’ A PAINTING 
BY PAUL CEZANNE 


By LIONELLO VENTURI 
Translation by Apo.pH S. CAVALLO 


HEN I visited the home of Paul Gachet in 1934 I saw many 

works by Cézanne which I listed in my book on this artist in 

1936 (I, 347). | was obliged to work from memory, since the 
owner did not allow me to take notes at the time. Since then Paul Gachet 
has bequeathed to the Louvre Museum an important part of his collection 
which is now shown in the Museum of Impressionism. Moreover, the same 
Paul Gachet published a small work entitled Cézanne a Auvers (Les Beaux Arts, 
1952) in which he contributes to our knowledge of Cézanne as an engraver. 
There he publishes a drawing by Cézanne representing Hamlet and Horatio 
which is based on the Delacroix lithograph of the same subject.' 

The drawing was made in preparation for an engraving which was never 
executed. It proves, however, that the theme of Hamlet and Horatio was in 
Cézanne’s mind, secking expression. Moreover, there was in the Gachet 
Collection when I saw it in 1934 a little picture which did not go to the Louvre 
and which I had the good fortune to trace in the market. It has this same 
subject (Fig. 1). 

It is a small picture, about 35 by 30 centimeters, based on Delacroix’s 
painting of 1839 (now in the Louvre) (Fig. 2) which is the second of this 
artist’s three paintings on the same theme. One might easily expect that 
Cézanne would render Delacroix’s model unrecognizable; and yet, the change 
is still a little surprising in this case. Cézanne’s picture is not only quite personal 
but it even eliminates all the illustrative details in the model the better to 
express its theme with summary colors and forms only. Against a fiery orange 
sky, roughly formed of dark blue strokes, stand the figures of Hamlet and 
Horatio, agitated by a violent wind. At their feet, two loosely-defined figures 
squirm up out of the grave. The blue and orange form a dramatic contrast; 
and Hamlet’s cape, carried on the air like a flame, lends a fantastic note to the 
scene. It is a masterpiece, one of the best pictures of Cézanne’s pre-impressionist 
period, one of those prophetic things of his which anticipate the Fauves and 


the Expressionists. 
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Compared with this picture, Delacroix’s painting shows details which serve 
the purposes of illustration more than those of art. I am speaking now of such 
elements as the gesture of the grave-digger holding up Yorick’s skull, the 
facial expressions of Hamlet and Horatio and the menacing clouds in the sky. 
The colors are rather neutral and inexpressive. 

Certainly Delacroix’s great talent is not to be found in this picture. But the 
comparison is useful, it seems to me, to show that even as early as 1873 Cézanne 
had broken all connection with traditional representation in order to set forth 
his concept of color and form even when he worked with a dramatic theme. 
No one around him could understand what he was doing. Even his friend 
Pissarro wrote concerning the Moderne Olympia which was contemporary 
with the Hamlet and Horatio: “M. Cézanne n’apparait plus que comme une 
espéce de fou, agité, en peignant, du delirium tremens.” 


* Published by R. Escholier, Delacroix, 1926, I, 185 
? B. Dorival, Cézanne, Paris, 1948, p. 39. 


ON NICCOLO DELL’ARCA 


By Pierro Torsca 
Translation by Avorn S. CAVALLO 


N re-examining the Madonna di Piazza in the public square at 

Bologna I am more than ever convinced that to Niccolo dell’Arca 

should be attributed some high reliefs in terracotta which more than 
thirty years ago were in the lovely home of Luigi Grassi, who was at that 
time one of the greatest and most intelligent antiquarians of Florence. The 
reliefs are of the same period as the Madonna, | believe. They passed into the 
market and I have recently found photographs of them. 

The Madonna di Piazza (Fig. 1) is the only work of Niccolo’s which is 
firmly placed in time with its date—MCCCCLXXVIII—and now correctly 
located between the Franco-Flemish beginnings of the master, from which 
period dates the masterly ornamentation of the tomb of $. Domenico, and 
his turning to the Florentines and even more to the Ferraresi and to Guido 
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Mazzoni, as illustrated by the famous Pieta at S. Maria della Vita.' This 
monument shows in terms of Niccolo’s personality and art a complete reversal. 
The artist leaves the ideal world in which he had created almost all of the 
figures for the ornamentation of the sepulchre and the figure of the angel 
with the candelabrum on its base and now concentrates instead on the im- 
mediate aspects of reality in order to avoid letting his new style be drawn 
toward idealism by the violent emotion of the Pieta group. 

Inevitably, this change tells, not only in the personality and approach of 
the artist, but also in the spiritual content, the technical procedure, the very 
material he used in his work. In the marbles of the tomb of $. Domenico 
Niccolo wraps his statues in delicate, almost chromatic chiaroscuro, using soft 
transitions from the plane of light into shadow. The execution is extremely 
refined: one might be tempted to call it precious if it weren't for the grandeur 
of the attitudes and sentiment. In the clay of the Madonna di Piazza the model- 
ing is, on the other hand, broader; incisive in the draperies, it becomes rapid 
and almost superficial in other parts. It delineates very clearly, however, 
the individual features of the Mother and the headstrong Child. 

Certainly the Madonna’s mantle, draped in deep, full folds, recalls the 
manner of Verrocchio. If one remembers that the Or San Michele group 
was not placed on view until 1483, five years after the Madonna di Piazza, 
it is evident that the Florentine sculptor must have designed it many years 
earlier. Then, his students, such as Francesco di Simone, could have dis- 
seminated the master’s style in Bologna. Something of his style is found in 
this Child’s robust form. The figure of the Madonna (Fig. 2), when compared 
to true Florentine sculpture of the period, looks realistic too, but in a different 
way. Even if the sculptor has caught the figure’s restlessness, it is neither 
elegant nor vivacious. Heavy of feature, thick and massive of limb, in de- 
picting this figure Niccolo dell’Arca exceeds the limits of Florentine art and 
brings to it a less prejudiced realism which is not hampered by a preoccupation 
with grace and mildness. 

The sculptor of the terracottas formerly in the Grassi Collection depicts 
his putti in the same way (Figs. 3, 4, 6). He works the clay to get an impression 
of full-blown relief rather than a subtle transition of planes, and he does this 
with direct simplicity. His figures emerge strong-bodied, with large, round 
knees and bellies; they have a kind of unyielding fullness which is very similar 
to the solid quality of the Child in the Madonna di Piazza. 

Also similar to this figure are four putti in golden stone now in the Palazzo 
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Bevelacqua at Bologna, formerly on the balustrade of the Rossi Chapel 
(seventh at the left in S. Petronio) and now replaced by copies. These, how- 
ever, represent only muffled echoes of Niccolo’s art.’ It is true that a con- 
temporary writer, Girolamo Borselli, remarking on Niccolo’s hard and simple 
character, asserted that the artist scorned the idea of taking students. Never- 
theless, the balustrade in S. Petronio, the work of several collaborators, attests 
to the fact that the master was not without at least a few imitators or students. 
The figure of God giving benediction on the lunette is a vague and weakened 
reflection of the marvelous God the Father on the sepulchre of $. Domenico. 
Of the four putti which were on the architrave, the one with the little whistle 
is quite near Niccolo at the time of the Madonna di Piazza. The others are 
poor imitations of their models: they are completely without that plastic 
vigor so characteristic of the terracotta figures which preserve, in the clay, 
the powerful impress of the master’s hand.’ 

It was not possible to ascertain the provenance of these terracottas by 
Niccolo in the midst of the conflicting reports of antiquarians. It was said 
that they came from the ducal palace at Gubbio, at that time almost completely 
abandoned. Actually, they could have formed part of a frieze with others, now 
missing, in some such space as the halls of the palaces of Gubbio and Urbino, 

In the palace of Urbino the vault of the salotto della duchessa with its 
festive stucco reliefs shows the current use of plastic wall decoration. I cite 
this example because the musical putti there are closely related to ours; but 
their modeling is softer, more in the Verrocchio-like manner of Francesco 
di Simone.‘ Among this group there is only one which repeats the pose of 
one of the terracotta figures. It is the figure with the whistle and drum (Fig. 5). 
The terracotta figure is, however, much firmer and heavier than this. 


' In his attractive monograph (Niccolo dell’ Arca, Torino, 1942) Cesare Gnudi resolves in a most convincing 
way, using “internal” reasoning, the various contradictions in the chronology of the master’s works. Formerly 
this had been based on reasoning from external factors. 

? On the statuettes formerly in S. Petronio: F. Filippini, I] Comune di Bologna, 1934, vol. [V; C. Gnudi, 
op. cit., P. 74 

? The four reliefs had been taken from their original location (full figures, 1 meter tall; half-figures, 8o 
centimeters tall) and remounted on panels of blue tinted gesso strengthened with a metallic backing 

* See P. Rotondi, Il Palazzo Ducale, Urbino, 1950, I, 327. 





NOTES ON 
OLD AND MODERN DRAWINGS 


AN ITALIAN FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


MINIATURE AT NEWARK 
By WituaM H. Gerpts, Jr. 


century Antiphonal celebrating the Feast of the Assumption of the 

Blessed Virgin. The page contains a fine miniature of the Assumption 
(Fig. 1) attributed on stylistic grounds by Miss Meta Haarsen, Keeper of 
manuscripts of the Pierpont Morgan Library, to the rare Sienese painter 
Niccolo di Ser Sozzo Tegliacci.' 

Italian miniatures of this period bear little comparison to French fourteenth 
century work. Italy produced no major series of artistic monuments com- 
parable to the work of the miniaturists of Northern Europe, and the work of 
such great dramatic composers as Giotto and Duccio found no reflection in 
the illuminations of the period. What few important examples of Italian 
miniature painting have come down to us are usually frontispieces for volumes 
of state documents or illuminations for the large Antiphonals used as part of 
the liturgy of the church. 

The major such monument of Italian production is the magnificent As- 
sumption used as a frontispiece for the register of dedications of land and 
castles of the Sienese dominion to the Republic, 1137-1332, known as the 
Caleffo dell’ Assunto and signed NICHOLAUS SER $OZZI DE SEMIS ME PINXIT, 
preserved in the Archivio di Stato (Fig. 2). This miniature has been so justly 
praised as to rank its author “as one of the great Sienese painters of his time, 
and that the time of Simone Martini and the Lorenzetti”,’ and as the “greatest 
of Italian trecento miniaturists.”’ Using the miniature in the Caleffo del- 
l’ Assunta as a starting point, scholars have attributed other works, both il- 
luminations and altar panels, to Niccolo’s brush. 

The fullest account of his life and career was published by Cesare Brandi.* 
He discovered that Niccolo’s father, Ser Sozzo di Francesco, was of a noted 
family and was the first Sienese-born Capitano del Popolo. He also found records 


I | \HE Newark Museum has recently acquired a page from a fourteenth 
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of two brothers, a Giovanni di Ser Sozzo, mentioned in 13 56,and a Paolo. Niccolo 
himself continued the tradition of public service, being mentioned in the 
documents as a member of the municipal government in 1357, 1359 and 1362. 
He is found in the documents in Siena from 1353 to his death on June 15, 1363.” 

Of the several works attributed to Niccolo only the miniatures need concern 
us here. Since the final date for documents in the Caleffo dell’ Assunta is 1332, 
it is generally believed that Niccolo’s miniature must date from that year or 
shortly after, so that there is a long period up to his death in which we know 
nothing of his activity. Van Marle finds the closest parallels to the signed 
work in the series of miniatures in an Antiphonary in the State Library in 
Siena, but these are somewhat coarser and without the refinements of the 
great illumination.‘ Other works attributed to Niccolo are an Antiphonary 
in the little museum attached to the Collegiata at San Gimignano, some 
miniatures in the Print Room in Berlin, and the paintings adorning a pro- 
cessional cross at Lucignano.’ These however are obviously only productions 
of what is now recognized as a large school of miniaturists in the following of 
Niccolo. Perhaps the work which bears closest connection to the signed 
miniature is a depiction of two saints in the collection of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, which is now generally accepted as a work of the master. 
In his article on this miniature, Milliken describes the characteristics of 
Niccolo’s style.* These include the highlights on the length and tip of the nose 
and on the upper and lower lips, the suggestion of a double chin, the triangular 
dots of white on the dark of the eyes which themselves are narrow slits, and 
the short fingers divided from one another by dark lines. 

All these characteristics can be found in the Newark illumination, and 
many more, because of the similar subject matter of the Siena and Newark 
examples. There is the same love of delicate pattern, almost the same mandorla, 
figures with white flesh tones and green shadows, the same open mouth, 
similarly repeated V’s in the drapery folds, and angels of a decided Ducciesque 
nature, bearing particular resemblance to that early master’s angels in the 
Rucellai Madonna. Even the marble sarcophagi from which the Virgin rises 
are similar, as well as the curvilinear strips of drapery which fall from the 
sleeves of the angels who support the mandorla at the bottom. Niccolo’s 
preference for the difficult foreshortened three-quarter view of the angels’ 
faces is noticeable in both. Finally, we have in each work the lush marginal 
foliage from which the figures have almost to push their way, and the bearded 
heads in the margins are similarly depicted. 
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The Newark Assumption can safely then be considered an illumination of 
this great master, probably dating from later in the artist's career than that 
in the Caleffo dell’ Assunta. Since Niccolo died in 1363, the Siena example 
must date comparatively early in his career and the Newark painting certainly 
suggests a more humanized conception of the Madonna, a more ethereal 
grace in her gestures and something of melancholy in the tilt of her head and 
the soft shadows of her eyes and chin. From Simone Martini Niccolo has 
inherited, besides, the whole Sienese vocabulary: the love of fine pattern with 
a grace and charm which he has infused into a shorter, more pudgy and rounder 
figure type, undoubtedly derived from Ambrogio Lorenzetti. Niccolo has, 
moreover, combined these into a style distinctly his own. That the subject 
of the Assumption should appear in two of the few works even attributed to 
him is not surprising for an artist of the city so totally devoted to the Virgin.’ 

The manner in which the Newark Museum acquired the miniature was 
such as to be completely unrevealing of its previous history, and neither does 
it provide any assistance in the discovery of other pages from the Antiphonary. 
This single sheet, however, remains a major and beautiful example of Italian 
fourteenth century art. 


' Miss Haarsen’s attribution has, on the basis of photographs, been agreed to by Bernard Berenson and William 
M. Milliken. 

* J. A. Herbert, Illuminated Manuscripts, London, 1911, p. 2$7. 

’ FP. Mason Perkins, “The Sienese Exhibition of Ancient Art”, Burlington Magazine, V (Sept. 1904), $84. 
* Cesare Brandi, “Niccolo di Ser Sozzo Tegliacci”, L’ Arte, XX XV (May 1932), 222-226. Many of the docu- 
ments were previously published by Gaetano Milanese, Storia della Miniature Italiana con Documenti Inediti, 
Florence, 1850, p. 185. 

* Brandi, op. cit., p. 224 

* See Raimond Van Marle, Simone Martini et les peintres de son école, Strasbourg, 1920, pp. 159-160. 

’ For the San Gimignano paintings see Van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, The 
Hague, 1924, Il, 600-604; and Bernard Berenson, “Un Antiphonaire avec Miniatures par Lippo Vanni”, 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, LX (May 1924) 257-285. Berenson gives the miniatures to Niccolo himself, which 
Van Marle does not. For the Berlin miniatures see Van Marle, “Unknown Paintings by Simone Martini and 
his Followers”, Apollo, 1V (Nov. 1926), 216. For the Lucignano Cross see Paolo d’Ancona, “La Miniatura 
alla Mostra senese d’arte antica,” L’ Arte, VII (1904), 383 

* William Mathewson Milliken, “An Illuminated Miniature by Niccolo di Ser Sozzo Tegliacci”, Art in 
America, X11 (June 1925), 160-166. Van Marle, “Unknown Paintings . . .” agrees. 

* Perhaps the most famous Italian fourteenth century Assumption in this country is the painting in the Jarves 
Collection at Yale, generally ascribed to Luca di Tommé, who collaborated with Niccolo on altar painting. 
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THE PROTOTYPE OF A SUBJECT 


BY GIACOMO LIGOZZI 
By J. Byam SHaw 


HE drawing here illustrated (Fig. 1),' by Giacomo Ligozzi, who was 

born at Verona about 1547 and died in Florence in 1620, is based on 

a famous woodcut (Fig. 2) by Hans Burgkmair the Elder (1473-1531), 
the leader of the Renaissance school at Augsburg and perhaps the most purely 
Italianate of the great German artists of the early sixteenth century. 

I cannot claim to be the first to observe this, although the late C. Fairfax 
Murray, in reproducing the drawing in the first volume of his excellent 
publication, makes only the brief and inaccurate comment: “There is a chia- 
roscuro print from this drawing.”’ Fairfax Murray had correctly identified 
Ligozzi's monogram, but he had apparently disregarded a note made on. the 
mount by a previous owner, signed “I. P. March 12 1876,” which had left 
the attribution undecided but correctly described the relationship of the 
drawing to the woodcut: “The drawing seems to be a somewhat altered copy 
of Hans Burgkmair’s well-known chiaroscuro woodcut, and is on that account 
interesting.”’ It seems therefore worthwhile to combine what is accurate in 
the observations of these two former owners and present the matter in the 
proper light. 

Burgkmair’s woodcut‘ is one of the most remarkable productions in the 
so-called chiaroscuro technique, the earliest example of which is dated only 
two years before the cut in question.’ The Lovers Surprised by Death (as Dodgson 
names it), usually printed from an outline block and two tone blocks, bears 
the date 1510 in the rare first state.‘ It was a technique practiced with peculiar 
success by Burgkmair, and it seems fairly certain that it originated in Germany. 
The Italians, however, soon adopted it as a means of imitating wash drawings 
and chiaroscuro cuts by such as Ugo da Carpi, Antonio da Trento, or Andrea 
Andreani, though usually reproductive of other masters’ works (unlike those 
of the German artists) and sometimes lacking in technical finesse, they were 
evidently popular throughout the sixteenth century and have an undeniable 
charm of their own. 

Ligozzi must therefore have been familiar with the method, though he 
did not practice it himself,’ but it was rather to the German prototypes that 
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he turned for inspiration in making his elaborate drawings in pen and wash, 
heightened delicately with white (or sometimes even with gold), on a dark 
ground,’ But he was not content merely to copy, and his variations are 
interesting. It is the macabre subject of the early cut that takes his fancy; in 
detail the Italian is less strictly classical than the German. The armor of the 
Roman soldier, the dress of the woman, and the architecture in Burgkmair’s 
cut are in the best classical Renaissance style; in Ligozzi’s drawing the archi- 
tecture is omitted and the figures are more romantic, more fantastic. The 
wings of Death are no longer finely feathered; they are half-withered, skeleton 
wings, not of a bird but of some monster of the imagination. The Florentine 
artist, clearly a student of Dante,’ has inscribed five lines from the poet, all 
relating in a general way to Death, in an elegant hand at various places on 
the sheet; and strangest of all, he has introduced on the left (over the inscription 
of the opening line of the Inferno) a pair of naked children, tied by the waist 
to Death while he makes his murderous attack, but turned unconcernedly 
away to play with their hobby-horse and their toy windmill. What the precise 
significance of this may be, I must leave to some more learned person to 


discover. 


' Pen and wash drawing, heightened with white on brown toned paper; 14-11/16 x 11-1/8 inches. 

* A Selection from the Collection of Drawings by the Old Masters Formed by C. Fairfax Murray, 1905, pl. 91. 

’ I owe this information regarding the notes on the mount, as well as the photograph, to the kindness of 
Miss Felice Stampfle of the Pierpont Morgan Library; and it is by kind permission of the Library authorities 
that the drawing is reproduced. Miss Stampfie tells me that the drawing has passed through the following 
collections: N. F. Haym (ca. 1679-1720); Earl Spencer (Sale 1811); T. Dimsdale (1758-1823); L. P. 1876 
(“bought of Hogarth”); and C. Fairfax Murray. A note on the back says that the drawing was also in the 
Talman Collection (John Talman, d. 1726), and there are still traces of the characteristic gold Talman mount. 
I cannot check the handwriting of the note signed “I. P. March 12, 1876"; but I will venture a guess that 
this may have been Dr. J, Percy (1817-1889), one of whose sales, in 1890, contained a good collection of 
German and Italian chiaroscuro prints. 

* C, Dodgson, Cat. of German and Plemish Woodcuts in the British Museum, 1911, Il, 85, no. 46. 

* The earliest, also by Burgkmair, is the Maximilian on Horseback (Dodgson, op. cit., p. 75), which in the early 
states is dated 1508. 

* The impression here reproduced, once in the collection of King Friedrich-August II of Saxony, is of the 
second state, without the date but with the address of the publisher Jost de Negker printed vertically, from 
moveable type, on the pilaster left. See Dodgson, op. cit., pp. 85-86. 

’ Andrea Andreani did in fact produce one chiaroscuro woodcut, a Virgin and Child With Four Saints, after 
Ligozzi’s design (Weigel, p. 367, no. 46). 

* Other examples are known of drawings, in the Louvre and elsewhere, by Ligozzi, based on early German 
prints, See Raffaello Brenzoni in Thieme-Becker Kiinstlerlexicon, XXII, 220. 

* There are three fine drawings by Ligozzi, illustrating the Inferno, in the library of Christ Church, Oxford 
(Bell, Christ Church Drawings, p. 62, G. 13-15, and pl. LIX). 
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ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN ART 


REPORT OF ACTIVITIES, APRIL—JUNE 1956 


N interesting acquisition of the Archives of American Art is a collection 

of seventy autobiographies in manuscript on printed forms provided by the 

Art League Publishing Company. Each contains extensive detail written by 
the artist himself: parentage; exhibitions and collections containing his work; books 
illustrated; memberships in clubs; etc. These autobiographies were all written about 
1905 and are of artists and illustrators of that period. 

Probably the most diversified collection demonstrating the cultural activity of the 
mid-nineteenth century so far acquired is the group of 119 letters written from about 
1836 to 1880 to Miner K. Kellogg (1814-1889). Today Kellogg is not considered an 
important artist but his correspondence shows that he had a firm finger on the pulse 
ef American artistic life. In addition to his own painting he acted as a broker and dealer 
and had a strong influence on the collectors and cultured citizens of his day. The letters 
were written by men and women prominent in various walks of life, among them 
Reverdy Johnson, senator, attorney-general, minister to England; George Perkins 
Marsh, diplomat and politician, minister to Turkey and Italy, American collaborator 
on the Oxford English Dictionary; Lewis Gaylord Clark, writer and editor; Philip Kearny, 
popular Mexican War general; Henry D. Gilpin, attorney-generai, editor of the papers 
of James Madison; Ellen B. E. Sherman, wife of General Sherman. Kellogg was a close 
friend of A. H. Layard, the English archaeologist who discovered and publicized the 
ruins of Nineveh. Among the miscellaneous documents in the group is a holograph 
“memorandum of agreement” describing the sale and terms of use of Kellogg's col- 
lection to L. E. Holden of Cleveland, Ohio, signed by both parties on May 5, 1886. 
Kellogg was to have the use of the collection during his lifetime and was to supervise 
its removal from his home, its hanging and exhibiting in Cleveland; he was to be 
provided with living quarters and in addition was to receive $100 per month for the 
rest of his life. He lived only three years longer but it must have been an agreeable 
arrangement for his last years. The Holden Collection was a basic part of the present 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

In 1951 the New York Public Library microfilmed the manuscript papers owned 
by the Remington Art Memorial in Ogdensburg, New York. With the permission 
of the Association a positive microfilm was purchased. This consists of twenty-four 
letters and three cards by Frederic Remington, fifty letters to him, two scrapbooks, 
legal papers and other material. 

Ryder letters are very rare. There are now two in the Archives written more than 
eighteen years apart. The earlier one, undated but written about 1885, is remarkable 
for its discussion of the painting Jonah. This letter is framed with a color reproduction 
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of the painting made from a color negative in the Library of Congress. The letter says 
in part: “I am in ecstasy over my Jonah: such a lovely turmoil of boiling water and 
everything ... If I get the scheme of color that haunts me: I think you will be delighted 
with it.” 

Franklin A. Watkins spent several months of the summer of 1955 in Detroit working 
on a portrait of the Lawrence A. Fleischman family. During the many sittings Mr. 
Watkins described a collection of clippings mounted on folio size cardboard and sent 
to him by the Carnegie Institute. Mr. Fleischman urged him to present them to the 
Archives, which he has done. There are fifty-three loose pages, 15 by 23 inches, covered 
solidly with clippings about his painting Suicide in Costume, which was awarded the 
prize at the 1931 annual International Carnegie Institute exhibition. It was a controversial 
painting with reviews appearing in newspapers all over the country. 

The largest collection of original manuscript letters, typescripts, photographs, snap- 
shots, clippings and working papers yet received was presented by Nelson C. White. 
The gift represents, in addition to Mr. White's, the interests of his father Henry C. 
White, and of the late Gladys Thayer Reasoner. The materials center principally around 
the following artists: Abbott H. Thayer, J. Frank Currier and Dwight William Tryon. 

Detroit has recently lost the services of two long established art dealers: the Hanna 
Galleries and the Thomson Galleries. In closing both establishments the heirs presented 
the Archives with files of photographs, clippings, exhibition catalogues, periodicals 
and various books. 

The widespread interest in the Archives is demonstrated by the single gift of a photo- 
graph of the Thomas W. Dewing (1851-1938) painting on the Steinway piano in the 
White House in 1903. John H. Steinway, advertising manager of Steinway and Sons, 
presented the photograph to the Archives through the courtesy of Miss Mary Bartlett 
Cowdrey. 

Miss Cowdrey continues to send material from her own collection. A small collection 
of memorabilia, snapshots, one-man shows and biographical notes of Robert F. Blum 
(1857-1903) was received recently, as were thirty-three engravings of H. B. Hall 
(1808-1884) and 160 clippings, miscellaneous exhibition catalogues and other ephemeral 
items. A larger group of about 500 items concerning Winslow Homer was received 
in the last shipment. There are illustrations, notes, clippings, booklets, etc. 

The Archives is pleased to add the typescripts of five works of Theodore Bolton. 
These are: 1-American Book Illustrators. An early draft of about 150 pages and a revised 
draft still in progress of about 200 pages are in hand. 2~An Annotated Bibliography of 
Early American Painters, Sculptors and Engravers to 1860... Presented to the New-York 
Historical Society, 1948. About 800 pages. 3-A Brief History of Colonial Painting. Never 
published, 258 pages. 4-Bolton’s work on Sinclair Hamilton's Early American Book 
Illustrators, 1670-1870. 39 pages. s-A Working Bibliography of Books, Magazine Articles 
and Catalogues Relating to Art in Pennsylvania... Notes for a Revision, by Harold E. 
Dickson and Theodore Bolton. About 50 pages. 

Four manuscript letters of Marsden Hartley to Roy Newman written about 1938- 
1940, a typescript of his poem Waterfall, a signed calling card and several clippings 
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form a nice unit. Newman taught French at Bowdoin College and was a composer 
of music. 

The first of probably a long and fascinating file of tape recordings has been prepared 
especially for the Archives and presented by Mrs. Margaret Truax Hunter. Mrs, Hunter 
is the librarian of the Art Gallery of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
San Marino, California. She interested Mrs. Clark, the widow of Alson Skinner Clark 
(1876-1949), in the project and the two of them recorded Mrs. Clark's reminiscences 
of her husband’s artistic life. Alson Clark studied with Whistler in the famous “Whistler 


rr ” 
class of fourteen. 


The Archives of American Art, although founded only in 1954, has already become 
a large and valuable working collection of research material on the artists and the art 
of our country. A brief explanation of its present capacities and use may therefore be 
helpful. 

The purpose of the Archives is to create a complete, organized body of information 
and to offer a center for research and study, where scholars with basic knowledge of 
the field may study and formulate opinions based upon the original records, The 
Archives is open to qualified scholars, upon an interview with the librarian in Detroit, 
and as much assistance as possible will be offered users who come to consult it. 

Our task, as we regard it at the moment, is to create this body of information and 
to organize it for study. Our entire effort is concentrated at this time upon these two 
things. This will explain why the Archives is not yet open to reference questions by 
letter. We have not set up a staff for such a reference service nor organized the material 
as a quick reference or searching service or to answer specific questions. The time for 
such service will come but we have not reached it. 

Records and catalogues of both microfilm and original documents are being devel- 
oped in two forms. The running list of groups of items on each microfilm roll is a 
useful record, outlining in broad terms the material copied and identifying the location 
of the original and the restrictions, if any, on its use. (The checklist of microfilms in 
the Archives of American Art is described in The Art Quarterly, vol. XIX, no. 1.) The 
card catalogue is an alphabetical index to the total resources of the Archives, both 
microfilm and original documents, listing both names and subjects. Writers and ad- 
dressees of letters are indicated by card headings. Limitations of time and staff do not 
permit the reading and summarizing of each letter or document but artists’ names 
appearing prominently in the text are also included. Books and booklike material 
(diaries, account books, etc., or collections and groups of material) are catalogued in 
the usual library “unit” card system with headings in the catalogue for author, title 
and all subjects covered in the book. Since letters and such single items form the major 
portion of the collection, the card catalogue is predominantly one of names. 


Arline Custer 
Librarian 
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SALES OF FRENCH COLLECTIONS 

OF PAINTINGS IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Micuet Benisovicu 


HE very useful work of Harold Lancour, American Art Auctions 
Catalogues, 1785-1942, New York Public Library, allows us to know 
better the spirit of amateurs in the young Republic. During the first 
half of the nineteenth century collections of paintings were rather rare: 
between 1785 and 1825 the catalographer was able to list but fourteen sales 
catalogues, some of which consisted only of books, prints and maps. The first 
important sale of paintings, with catalogue, was that of the Swedish painter 
A. U. Wertmiiller after his death. It took place in Philadelphia on May 18, 
1812 under the direction of J. Dorsey, with a catalogue remarkable for the 
time. The artist had brought from France old and contemporary paintings, 
but the most important part of the collection was made up of the painter's 
own works. We studied this sale for the readers of The Art Quarterly in the 
Spring, 1953, issuc. 


I 


A sale in which the French school is represented in quantity if probably not in 
quality was that of Mme. Jumel. It took place in New York on April 24, 1821: 
“Catalogue of original paintings from Italian, Dutch, Flemish and French 
masters of the ancient and modern times, Selected by the best judges from 
the eminent galleries in Europe and intended for private gallery in America, 
to be sold at Mrs. Jumel’s Mansion House, Harlem Heights by Claude G. 
Fontaine.” 

Because of its formation, the personality of the owners and the influence 
which its dispersal had on the artistic milieu in the United States, this collec- 
tion deserves attention. One surmises that as far as celebrated artists are con- 
cerned, many attributions are fanciful. However, among the artists of the 
French school there are names of which the experts in France knew very 
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little at that time and which they could not have invented. The attributions 
would have been made either through serious traditions or by means of the 
signatures on the canvases. These pictures most certainly came from the 
numerous sales that took place, especially in Paris, as a result of the closing 
of churches and religious establishments, and the confiscation of the homes of 
émigrés. The Jumel sale appears to be a collection assembled by French 


dealers. 

Stephen Jumel landed in the United States in 1795 from Haiti; wealth came 
to him through his wine trade and various deals at the time of the Continental 
blockade. In 1801 he married Betsy Bowen from Rhode Island. Her career 
had already been adventuresome and this is not the place to narrate the life 
of this lady, who has become the heroine of several biographical novels. 
Suffice it to say that in spite of their fortune, the Jumels were never accepted 
by New York society. They went to Paris after the fall of Napoleon and 
frequented the Bonapartist groups, such as the Tascher de la Pageric. It was 
at this time that they acquired the paintings which they sent to the United 
States. During their absence in 1817 some of them were shown at the American 
Academy of Fine Arts in New York. The catalogue, dated September 1, 
enumerates about 105 paintings loaned by Mrs. Jumel and placed beside those 
sent by members of the Academy.’ The fact that the president of this organi- 
zation, the painter John Trumbull, whose integrity is well known, authorized 
the exhibition gives us a certain guaranty as to the quality of the paintings. 
As for the attributions, it is certain that this collection must have included 
copies or workshop replicas of known paintings. 

In 1810 Stephen Jumel acquired the historical mansion in Harlem Heights 
where Gouverneur Morris had lived and where George Washington had had 
his headquarters. In 1821 Mrs. Jumel came back from Paris while her husband 
remained there. Business losses obliged them to dispose of their collection 
and with the consent of ker husband Mrs. Jumel proceeded to sell their 
paintings. Jumel himself did not come back to America until 1828, to die in 
poverty. 

The catalogue of the sale on April 24, 1821, is known by only one copy 
preserved at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (a photostatic copy is in the 
Frick Art Reference Library). The dimensions of the paintings are not indi- 
cated, nor the sale prices; several were bought back for Mrs. Jumel (cf. Silo 
Art Galleries sale, New York, March 31, 1916, with twenty-five paintings). 
While comparing the catalogue of this sale with the list of the loans to the 
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Academy in 1817, one notices some discrepancies. For instance, there were 
three Le Nains at the Academy; two only appear at the sale. 

Among the 242 paintings offered for sale, 104 belonged to the French 
school. Those of the seventeenth century are mostly religious subjects. We 
list the important ones bearing an attribution: from the sixteenth century 
there was a Last Judgment by Jean Cousin, probably a copy of the celebrated 
picture acquired by the Louvre at the time of the Revolution; from the 
seventeenth century there were five portraits of French noblemen (Cressac, 
de Marcilly, de Valincourt, etc.) attributed to Pourbus. In addition an Interior 
of a Stable and a Family at Table were given to Le Nain; a Magdalene to Jacques 
Blanchard; a Christ Child with St. John to Nicolas Colombel; two Seascapes 
to Claude Lorrain; a Roman Charity to Thomas Blanchet; a Samaritan Woman 
to Philippe de Champagne; a Landscape with Mercury Pursuing Herse to La 
Hyre; a Death of Joseph to “Frére André”; some Landscapes to Bouzonnet- 
Stella; others to Le Guaspre; a Seaport to Manglard; a Susanna and the Elders 
to Henri Testelin (dated 1659, it is said). 

Paintings given to Pierre Mignard have uncertain titles: a St. Agnes is 
plausible, but what are we to think of Madame de La Valliére and Her Children, 
or Young Princess Playing the Flageolet, of Reunion of Mme. de Maintenon, and 
Mme. de Montespan with Her Child, which would be dated 1680.’ One can 
believe that Le Brun is the author of a Portrait of Colbert and of a Crucifixion. 

The following little appreciated artists may have been correctly mentioned: 
Samson and Delilah by Dufresnoy; Paris and Venus by Christophe; Flowers and 
Fruits by Baptiste Monoyer; Landscapes by Courtin; Christ on the Mount of 
Olives by one of the Boulognes; a Camp by Joseph Parrocel, The Rape of 
Europa by Cazes; Landscapes by P. de Chavanne; Ruins by Lebel. 

The sale-expert does not seem to be too familiar with the art of the 
eighteenth century, although much closer to it. Many of his attributions 
seem ridiculous, for instance, views of the Park of Versailles and of the Trianon 
given to Watteau. It is difficult to prove or disprove the attributions of the 
portraits to Nattier, Largillitre or Roslin (Duke of Gesvres?); of a Hercules 
and Omphale to Frangois Lemoine; of The Target to Lancret; or of The Sideboard 
to Chardin. The attibution of characteristic works to the following artists 
is more acceptable: Raoux (mythological subjects and genre paintings in his 
style); Tremoliéres (subject taken from a mythology); Trinquesse (Family 
Concert); Subleyras (St. Jerome); Servandoni (Monuments from Italy); Henry 
de Marseille (Seascape). Also listed was a bust of Franklin with a terrestrial 
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Fig. 1. Salon of the Mansion of Joseph Bonaparte at Point Breeze, Bordentown, N J 
Formerly New York, Private Collection (7'/,” *« 11°) 


Fig. 2. josern vernet, The Shipwreck (5° x 10°) 


Philadelphia, The Pe nnsylvania Acad my of the Fine Art 





Fig. 3. joserpu vernet, A Marine from the Joseph Bonaparte Sale of 1845 
Whereabouts Unknown (28" x 40") 


Fig, 4. joseru vVeRNET, A Marine from the Joseph Bonaparte Sale of 1845 
Whereabouts Unknown (27" « 39") 








Fig. 5. CHARLES-josepH NATOIRE, The Toilet of Psyche (6°6" » 
New Orleans, Isaac Deloado Museum of Art 
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globe and a book, “by a French Academy.” There were very few works by 
contemporaries: Lady and Her Dog by Schall; a Family Scene by Garneray; 
and two Heads (one representing a warrior) by Hennequin. 

The school of the Northern countries was represented by several big names. 
Rubens is mentioned four times with the following: Thomyris Dipping Cyrus’ 
Head in a Vase of Blood; Amazons Fighting; Virgin and the Christ Child; Adoration 
of the Magi. Jordaens was represented with a Meeting of Jacob and Laban; Otho 
Venius by a Virgin Among Flowers; G. de Crayer by Two Sibyls; and G. de 
Lairesse by Joseph Interpreting Dreams and Achilles at the Court of Lycomedes, 
a subject which he painted many times. Among the little masters one finds 
Grevebrock with views from Lisbon, Florence and Prague; and a certain 
“Theodore de Naples” (The Beggars) who seems to us to correspond to Il 
Teodore cited by Lanzi (t. I, p. 488) and who would be Dirk Helmbrecker 
from Haarlem, whose paintings went under the name of Peter de Laer.’ 
To be noted also was a picture by Frans Post (Une réjouissance des Africains) 
certainly representing negroes in Brazil. Is it the same painting which appear- 
ed the same year (1821) in the sale catalogue at Doggets’ Repository of Arts, 
Boston, November 22, as “Post. Sports and Revels of the Indians”? Listed also 
were Goubau from Antwerp (View of Rome with the Trajan Column) and two 
canvases by Nicasius, the teacher of Desportes, whose works are rather 
uncommon (Vegetables and Fruits; Dogs and Cats Fighting). The Flemish 
eighteenth century was suitably represented by Angellis, A Bear Hunt. 

The Italian school included some famous names: Verrocchio, Christ in the 
Stable; Tintoretto, a Doge Presiding at the Senate and a Procession in Venice; 
Veronese, The Wedding at Cana (with a description of the personages appearing 
in the picture); Muziano, St. Jerome and Christ on the Mount of Olives; Annibale 
Carracci, Landscape; Guercino, Doubting St. Thomas; Guido, Cleopatra; 
Parmigianino, St. Margaret; Bassano, Vulcan in his Forge (dated 1599); four 
Canalettos; and Baths at the Seraglio ascribed to “Venetian Academy.” 

If one could trust this nomenclature, the choice of the paintings would 
have satisfied the taste of real amateurs. One would like to know how they 
were appreciated by the New York painters and collectors. Where are they 
now? Those that were bought back for Mrs. Jumel, were they the best or 
the worst ones? Were they sent back to France? Researches are handicapped 
by the inexact descriptions and the absence of any reproductions. 





II 


Joseph Bonaparte, eldest brother of Napoleon (who placed Joseph on the 
throne of Naples in 1806 and made him King of Spain in 1808) came to the 
United States at the fall of the Empire. He settled first in Philadelphia, then 
acquired an estate called Point Breeze at Bordentown, New Jersey, where he 
lived under the name of Comte de Survilliers (Fig. 1). In January 1830 he lost 
part of his collections when his house caught fire, but he had it rebuilt and 
adorned once again. In 1841 he went back to Europe where he died in Florence 
in 1844. His grandson, the ornothologist Comte de Musignano, inherited 
the house which he sold in 1847. The Comte de Survilliers had loaned 
paintings to the exhibitions of the American Academy of Fine Arts in New 
York between 1825 and 1828 by Rubens, Ribera, Giordano, Salvator Rosa. 
During his lifetime he sold a number of his pictures in London in 1833.‘ 
A second sale took place there after his death, in 1846.’ However, some col- 
lections remained in Bordentown and were scattered in the two sales of 1845 
and 1847. 

The first sale was made up of 128 items among which figured 106 paintings, 
thirteen pieces of sculpture and some prints: “Catalogue of valuable paintings 
and statuary, the collection of the late Joseph Bonaparte, Comte of Survilliers, 
to be sold at public sale on Wednesday and Thursday September 17th & 18th 
1845 at the Mansion, Bordentown, N. J. by Th. Birch Esq.”* The next day 
the library was sold. The catalogue indicates the location in the house of the 
various paintings. The Philadelphia Gazette, September 18, 1845, mentions 
some of the prices of the pieces sold. Listed from the French school are: one 
painting by Philippe de Champagne, Massanissa and Sophonisbe; two by 
Laurent de La Hyre, a St. Sebastian and Palemon Disguised as a Triton Making 
Love to a Nymph; two by Le Brun, Daniel and Susanna in Her Bath; and 
recent military scenes by Swebach, Demarne and Didier-Boguet.’ 

Some important items were seven paintings by Joseph Vernet. Two views 
of Tivoli Cascades (bought by the New Orleans banker James Robb for 
$250 each) have disappeared and are yet to be found. Other Vernets are two 
related Seascapes (Figs. 3 and 4) measuring 2'4” x 3'4” and 2’3” = 3°3” 
respectively; a group of people at the Bay of Naples (Portici?) with a Cardinal 
prominent among them (now in the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia) which sold for $350 (“Was worth more” commented the 
Philadelphia Gazette); and two decorative canvases whose history is revealed 
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here for the first time. Of the same height (s’) they differ in length (10 and 
5's”) and represent respectively a Shipwreck (now in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Fig. 2) and a Sunrise, now lost. They 
both bore the signature of J. Vernet and the date 1782, and were part of a 
series ordered by the Prince of Asturias, later Charles IV, for the Escorial’s 
Casita.’ These canvases were sold at the Bordentown sale for $900 and $950. 
When Joseph Bonaparte left Madrid he took with him these two canvases. 
During the Battle of Vittoria a third one (View of a Fire) was captured by 
Wellington and carried to England (Duke of Sutherland, Apsley House). 
Others remained in Spain and are now at the Prado (nos. 2347-2348 of the 
1953 catalogue). 

Among painters from the schools of the Northern countries we find Rubens. 
The Two Lions and a Doe (4'7" « 7'8"), a scene in the Earthly Paradise, 
remained in the hands of the heirs after having reached the important price 
of $2,300. This same picture was sold two years later at a second sale and 
acquired by George Clark for $1,050 only. The Lion Caught in a Net (4'8" x 
63") reached $1,800. A Jesus and St. John with Angels, Surrounded with Fruits 
and Vegetables, given to Rubens and Snyders, reappeared at the second sale. 
Two Heads of Orientals were attributed to Rembrandt. A large Stag Hunt 
with many figures was given to Savery. However, a contemporary marginal 
note in the Metropolitan Museum of Art copy of the catalogue gives it to 
Cranach. It is thus described: “Quite a curiosity for the large number of figures 
and animals and remarkable labor” (3’9” = 58”). 

From Spain Joseph had brought a Landscape with Fortified City, by Paret 
y Alcazar, dated 1786. From Naples came small paintings of landscapes with 
animals done by the court painter Simon Denis of Antwerp. Denis is forgotten 
today but his paintings realized high prices in Bordentown: $725 and $1,000. 

Among the pieces of sculpture in the “statuary room” could be found a 
Ceres, another Goddess, Bacchus, Ariadne, by Bosio; Diana by Bartolini; busts 
of members of the Bonaparte family, which were reproduced for the resi- 
dences of the various Napoleonides in the workshops of Canova, Bosio and 
Bartolini. 

The second sale of 1847 comprised the items which remained unsold in 
1845: “Collection of rare original paintings by the most renowned masters, 
belonging to the estate of the late Joseph Bonaparte, ex-king of Spain, to be 
sold at his last residence near Bordentown, by Antony Bleeker on Friday 
June 25th 1847." There was also a View of a Chateau of Mortefontaine, near 
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Paris, residence of Joseph Bonaparte, “known to the Americans because of 
the treaty of 1800 with the United States of America,” adds the catalogue. 
The residence of Bordentown painted by A. Lawrens “for the late Prince” 
figured in the sale. The catalogue makes much of the Nativity by Mengs, 
brought most surely from Madrid. The Ticino painter G. B. Colombo, today 
forgotten, was represented by no less than six landscapes (views of woods 
with gypsies). There were additional family busts, such as that of Catherine 
of Wiirtemberg, wife of Joseph, by Bosio, and finally, furniture coming 
from the Palace of the Luxembourg in Paris. 

The collections of Joseph Bonaparte contained an important eighteenth 
century French painting which did not figure in the two sales described above. 
This is the Rape of Europa executed by Noél-Nicolas Coypel (Fig. 6). Joseph 
had given it to General Thomas Cadwalader in 1839.'* It entered the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art in 1950. Its dimensions are 43” by 63”; it is signed 
and dated 1727. This date and the subject matter allow us to say that the paint- 
ing was one of those executed at the time of the “concours” instituted by the 
Duke d’Antin, in which twelve Academicians competed. 

We reproduce a charming painting which was part of the 1845 sale in 
Bordentown (item 17). A Toilet of Psyche by Natoire (erroneously called 
“Toilet of Venus”) (6'6" x 5's”; Fig. 5). According to information graciously 
given us by Mr. Alonzo Lansford, director of the Isaac Delgado Museum 
of Art, New Orleans, where the picture is at present, it was purchased at 
the sale, with many others, by James Robb of that city. “Some years later, 
after the death of Mr. Robb, it appeared in the Creole Art Gallery and was 
exhibited by them at the Cotton Exposition of 1884 in New Orleans, later 
being sold to Hart D. Newman of New Orleans and inherited by his son 
Randolph, then lent to the Delgado Museum from the date of its opening in 
1912 and finally purchased for the Museum,” writes Mr. Alonzo Lansford. 
Mr. F. Boyer, author of the Catalogue de l'Oeuvre de Natoire,'' did indeed 
mention the painting at the Joseph Bonaparte sale of 1845 but did not give 
its present location. 


Il 
Charles de la Forest, French Consul in New York, had also lent some paintings 


from his collection to the American Academy of Fine Arts in 1839-1840. 
Among them were his own portrait by Colson, an Antoine Coypel, Judith 
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Holding the Head of Holofernes (“Night effect”, adds the catalogue), and some 
Dutch paintings: several Landscapes by Salomon Ruisdael; a Dentist by Jan 
Steen; and a portrait of Maurice de Nassau by M. Mierevelt. 

At the death of the Consul, the sale of his collection was set for April 25, 
1849 under the direction of H. Leeds. No less than 241 paintings were listed 
, in the catalogue, of which only one copy exists today (New-York Historical 

Society). The title page reads: “Catalogue of the paintings in the private 
gallery of Charles de la Forest Esq., consul general of France, being the most 
extensive and valuable collection offered at public sale in the United States, 
among which are indisputable pieces by... [then follow two columns of 
names of artists], New York, April 25, 1849.” There are no notations of prices. 
The library was sold the day before. The catalogue is illustrated with a few 
engravings (Franquinet, del.), a notable innovation. The paintings had been 
acquired during the Consul’s long diplomatic career. Certain provenances 
are mentioned: The Gardens of Armide by Poussin came from the Boutourline 
Collection in Florence. Also from the same Russian collection came a replica 
of the Adoration of the Magi by Rubens. A St. Cecilia by Van Dyck had been 
acquired in Canada “from the descendants of John de Witte, grand pensionnaire 
of Holland”; 2 Velasquez (Bucolic Pleasures) is said to come from the collection 
of the Comte de Survilliers (J. Bonaparte); from the Michael Paff Collection, 
sold in New York in 1838, were two works attributed to Rubens, an Adoration 
and The Furies. From the French school, beside the Poussin, was one Gillot 
(Arlequin, Pierrot and Colombine); two Watteaus (Masquerade and The Bird's 
Cage; the illustration of the latter seems to contradict the attribution). To 
Pater are given a Quack Doctor and a Garden Scene. Lancret is represented with 
a Fun in Camp. We notice also four Sebastien Bourdons, among which are 
Beggars in the Catacombs and Convicts Marching; a portrait by Largilliére; 
several historical landscapes by Bertin and Valenciennes; and a curious paint- 
ing: Paris, Fireworks to Celebrate the Victory of Marengo with no artist's name 
mentioned. Also included were some landscapes from Capri and of the 
Cherbourg light-house by F. B. Perrot, who died in St. Petersburg in 1841. 
Among painters from the other schools we find some celebrated names: 
Still-Life by Caravaggio; two sketches by Rubens, The Golden Calf and The 
Brazen Serpent; and a Rembrandt Portrait of the Artist's Father. Finally, there 
was a work by a painter then highly appreciated, Ommeganck, the Raphael 
des moutons, obtained at the Erard sale in Paris. 

Such were the three collections formed by Frenchmen and brought to the 
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United States, where they later were sold. There is no doubt that there must 
have been others which were not disposed of at auctions. Such was, for 
instance, the collection of Pierre Flandin, treasurer of the American Academy 
of Fine Arts, 1833-1835, who lent his paintings to the exhibitions between 
1818 and 1824; they were few and consisted mostly of Dutch little masters. 
Among the French painters we may note a painting attributed to Lancret, 
its subject drawn from Galathea by Florian, who himself had been inspired 
by Cervantes. 

A careful study of Mary Bartlett Cowdrey’s work, already mentioned, 
which lists the exhibitions undertaken by the American Academy of Fine 
Arts,'’ shows that European paintings were widely appreciated in the United 
States during the first half of the nineteenth century. Who were the art 
dealers, the European exporters, who supplied the market during the first 
thirty or forty years of that century? Only a few names are known. And 
what was the extent of the influence in the United States of these importations 
upon the taste of the painters as well as in the homes of the period? 

What happened to all these works imported from Europe? Some may have 
perished through dirt, fire, water or the alcohol of the “cleaners.” Others 
are hidden somewhere waiting to be rediscovered. Some are in private or 
public collections, having lost their former glory and their more or less 
justified labels. We hope that this article will help in the rediscovery of some 
of them. 


' See Mary Bartlett Cowdrey, American Academy of Fine Arts and Art Union, 1816-1852, 2 vols., New-York 
Historical Society, 1953. 

* While reading this article in manuscript Mr, Gaston Briére, whose experience has been most valuable to 
us, wondered if this painting with the wrong title was one of the canvases that disappeared from the Hotel 
de la Ferté, rue Richelieu, Paris. The others are, or were, in Versailles (Paul-Louis Weiller Collection), the 
Princess de PFaucigny-Lucinge Collection (sale Nov. 25, 1917, Paris) and at the Leeds City Art Gallery 
(cf. article by Emile Dacier, Bulletin de la Société de I’ Histoire de I’ Art Frangais, Paris, 1952, p. 154). 

* Two signed paintings by Helmbrecker are to be found at the Pinacoteca in Lucca. At the Bamboccianti 
exhibition, Rome, 1950, the catalogue attributes to him a Watering-Place in the A. Busiri-Vici Collection, 
Rome. 

* Prits Lugt, Répertoire des Catalogues de Ventes, 1826-1860, vol. Il, no. 13356. 

* Ibid., no, 18121. 

* Tbid., no. 17889. 

’ The canvas by Nicolas Didier-Boguet showed the crossing of the Po near Piacenza by the French army, 
May 7, 1796. Mr. Gaston Briére, Conservateur honoraire of the Palace of Versailles, has graciously informed 
us that the original canvas ordered by Bonaparte in 1797 was on the London market around 1910. A replica 
signed and dated 1813 is to be found in Chantilly; it came from the collection of the Prince of Salerno. A 
copy ordered of Dunouy for the Diana Gallery in the Tuileries, is preserved at the Musée de Versailles 
(S. 1477). In the reminiscences on Napoleon which Stendhal left unfinished in 1837 this painter is named 
Bioggi. 

* Cf. Florence Ingersoll-Smouse, Joseph Vernet, Peintre de Marine, 1714-1789, Paris, 1926, vol. 11. The docu- 
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ment pertaining to the commission is published in this catalogue under no. 1082. The author mentions that 
these two paintings (sunrise and shipwreck) disappeared from Madrid. 

* Lugt, op. cit., no. 18684. 

’ Another beneficiary of Joseph was Joseph Hopkinson, his friend and legal advisor, whose descendants 
gave twenty-one objects to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, among which is his portrait as the King 
of Naples by Inés d’Esmenard (information received from R. N. Williams II, director of this Society) 

"! Nouvelles archives de l'art frangais, Nouvelle période, t. XX1, 1949, p. 48. 

? While consulting this most valuable work one learns about the interest that Napoleon Bonaparte had 
toward the American Academy of Fine Arts. He and his brothers Joseph and Lucien were honorary members 
of this organization. At the time of his election Napoleon presented a series “of pictures from the walls of 
Herculaneum in uniform frames, by Piranesi”. They were exhibited later in 1825. At the exhibition of 1828 
A View of the Acropolis was shown, presented to the Academy by Napoleon along with an Interior by Night 
and a Paris Garden; there was no indication of the artists’ names. Also in the same year and from the same 
source a Fog (copy) and Moon Over the Mediterranean Sea, What a pity that the indications of the catalogue 
should be so short and even so ambiguous! 

Represented here are, from left to right, M. Orsi, M. Sazi, Mr. Hopkinson, King Joseph, Mme Sazi and 
the Duc de Montebello. 





ACCESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


JANUARY-MARCH, 1956 


ANCIENT ART 
* Indicates object is illustrated 


CELTIC 
*Head. ll-Ill1 centuries. Stone, H, 13°; W. 11°/4” 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


CYCLADIC 
Figure, Ca, 2000 B.C, Marble, H. 5°/4°; W 2?/16"; 
Th. */4”. Worcester Art Museum 


EGYPTIAN 
Osiris, XXVI-XXX Dynasty. Bronze, ivory, H. 8°; 
W. 2°; D. 1'/2*. Isis and Horus. XXVI-XXX 
Dynasty. Bronze, gold, H. 10°; W. 2'/2*; D. 4° 
The Virginia Museum of Pine Arts, Richmond 


GREEK 

Bull. V1 century B.C. Bronze, H. 12°/s”. The 
Cincinnati Art Museum 

Hydria, Attica, last quarter VI century B.C, Black- 
figure style, painted by the Edinburgh Painter 
with the Combat between Herakles and Kynos, 
H. 17%. The Toledo Museum of Art. 

Male Torso, Ca, V-IV century B. C. Carved ivory, 
H. 47/47; W. 2/9”. Portland Art Museum. 

Alexander with the Lance (copy after Lysippos type) 
Ca.320 B.C, Bronze, H. 5°. The Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard University 


PERSIAN 
* Textile, Buyid, A.D, 998. Silk, H. 30°/4"; W. 26” 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


ROMAN (Syrian) 

Bust of Julia Domna (died A.D. 217). Il century A.D 
Bronze, H, 14/4". The Fogg Art Museum, Har- 
vard University. 

*Portrait Head of a Barbarian. Ca. A.D. 120. Marble, 
H, 15'/*. Seattle Art Museum 


THRACO-SCY THIAN 


*Helmet. Late IV century B.C. Silver. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts 
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MEDIEVAL ART 
PAINTING 


FLEMISH 
St. Christopher and St. Stephen (two paintings). Hans 
Memling. Tempera on wood, H. 18'/4; W. 6'/2*. 
The Cincinnati Art Museum. 


ITALIAN 
* Madonna and Child Enthroned. Master of 1419. Tem- 
pera on Wood, H. 77'/45 W 26"*/i6". The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 
St. Catherine. Simone Martini. Tempera on wood, 
H. 32?/4"; W. 16". The National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa. 


SCULPTURE 


ITALIAN 
Capital. Early XII century. Stone, H. 14'/,°; W. 
13°; D. 9°. The Cleveland Museum of Art 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


ENGLISH OR FRENCH 
Chalice. Ca. 1300, Silvergilt, engraved and enameled. 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


RENAISSANCE 
TO MODERN TIMES 


(Unless otherwise stated, all paintings listed are oil on canvas) 
PAINTING 


AMERICAN 
*Cole, Thomas, American Lake Scene. 1844. H 
18'/4"; W. 24'/2". The Detroit Institute of 
Arts. 
Praser, Charles, Portrait of Robert Maitland. Miniature, 
watercolor on ivory, H. ¥/4°; W. 3°. The Vir- 
ginia Museum of Pine Arts, Richmond. 
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Hunt, William Morris, Seascape. H. 27°; W. 56'/2” 
(sight). The Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

*Peale, Rembrandt, Portrait of John Marshall. 1834. 
H. 30°; W. 25°. The Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond. 

*Shaw, Joshua, American Forest Scenery. H. 18°; W. 
25'/4”. The Newark Museum. 

Sully, Thomas, Portrait of Nicholas Merryman Bosley; 
Portrait of Eleanor Addison Gittings Bosley. 1823. H. 
30°; W. 25°. The Baltimore Museum of Art. 

*Tait, Arthur Fitzwilliam, Trappers at Fault. 1852. 
H. 36°; W. 40°. Denver Art Museum. 

*Trumbull, John, Portrait of Bartholomew Schaets. 
Ca. 1816. H. 30'/s"; W. 24". City Art Museum of 
St. Louis. 

*Vedder, Elihu, Fiesole. 1859. H. 15°; W. 29*/4’. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

* Walker, James, Cowboys Roping a Bear. H. 30°; W. 
50°. Denver Art Museum. 


AUSTRIAN(?) 
*Anonymous, The Crucifixion. 1494. Tempera (7) 
on wood, H, 9/5"; W. 6/4". The Art Institute 

of Chicago. 


CANADIAN 
Krieghoff, Cornelius, Cheating the Toll. 1871. H. 14°; 
W. 20°. The Royal Ontario Museum of Archacol- 


ogy, Toronto. 


DANISH 
*Keil, Bernhardt, Bagpipe Player, Two Cardplayers, 
Girl with Tambourine, H. 39°; W. 54'/,". Seattle 


Art Museum. 


DUTCH 
Berchem, Nicolaes, Pastoral Landscape. 1649, Oi) on 
panel, H. 27'/2"; W. 32’/s". The Toledo Museum 
of Art 
*Cuyp, Aeclbert, Milking Time. Oil on panel, H. 
17'/2"; W. 21/5". The Brooklyn Museum. 
Rembrandt, Portrait of Liesbeth (?), the Artist's Sister. 
1634. Oil on oval panel, H. 24'/2"; Ww. 19'/2”. 
The John Herron Art Museum, Indianapolis. 
Verkolje, Nicolaes, The Fortune Teller. Oil on panel, 
H. 17°/s*; W. 14°. The Toledo Museum of Art. 


ENGLISH 

Davies, Thomas, A View of Green Bush on the Hudson 
River near Albany in the Province of New York - 
North America. 1766. Watercolor, H. 9/4"; W. 
16'/,”. The Detroit Insticute of Arts. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, The Road from Market. Ca. 
1770. H. 47'/4"; W. 67°. The Toledo Museum of 
Art. 


Hogarth, William, Tavern Scene: An Evening at the 
Rose (study for scene Ill: The Rake’s Progress). Ca. 
1735. H. 25°; W. 30°. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Hoppner, John, Portrait of Bartholomew Frere. H. 30°; 
W. 25°. The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond. 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, William III in Armour, H, 50°; 
W. 40°. The Royal Ontario Museum of Archacol- 
ogy, Toronto. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, Portrait of William Sanders of 
Hon. East India Co. H. 30°; W. 25°. The Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 


FLEMISH 

*jordaens, Jacob, Lady with a Parrot. H, 48°; W. 
351/,”. The John Herron Art Museum, Indianapolis. 

Rubens, Peter Paul, The Entombment of Chrid. Oil 
on panel, H. 34°/4°; W. 25°/4". The National 
Gallery of Canade, Ottawa, 

Seghers, Daniel, Rubens Memorial, Oil on panel, 
0.707 m; W. 0.65 m. The Art Museum, Princeton 
University. 


FRENCH SCHOOL 

Chavannes, Pierre Puvis de, Les Bienfaits de la Paix, 
H. 25'/2*; W. 67'/2". The National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa. 

Largillitre, Nicolas de, Portrait of M. Beaujon, H 
32°; W. 25'/:". The John Herron Art Museum, 
Indianapolis. 

*La Tour, Georges de, Young Man with a Pipe, 11. 
28°; W. 23/4". City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

Liotard, Jean-Etienne, A Turkish Lady and Her At- 
tendant, Ca. 1738-1743. H. 28'/s"; W. 22'/s’. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City. 

Michel, Georges, The Horseman. H. 28'/,", W. 
36'/ 4”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 

*Sisley, Alfred, Village Street in Marlotte, H. 36'/,; 
W. 25°/s*. The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 

*Vigée-Lebrun, Marie Louise Elisabeth, Sel/-Por- 
trait as Bacchante. H. 44°; W. 35°. The California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco 


ITALIAN 

Bazzani, Giuseppe, Pieta. H. 5'/2°; W. 3/9". The 
Cleveland Musern of Art. 

Canaletto (Antonio Canale), View of Venice. H, 20°; 
Ww 29/4". Museum of Pine Arts of Houston. 

Giovanni, Matteo di, Madonna and Child with St. 
Francis of Assisi and St. Anthony of Padua, Tempera 
on wood, H. 24'/s"; W. 15°. The Cincinnati 
Art Museum. 

Manfredi, Bartolomeo, Flagellation of Chria, H. 
46) /2"; W. 58’/e*. The Museum of Art, Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence. 


IOS 





Panini, Giovanni Paolo, Interior of St. Peter's, Rome 
1750. H. 52°; W. 56'/2”. The Detroit Institute of 
Arts. 

Rosa, Salvator, Landscape, H. 40°; W. 53°. The J. B. 
Speed Art Museum, Louisville 

*Vivarini, Alvise, St. Francis. Tempera on panel, 
H. 0.745 m.; W. 0.56 m. The Art Museum, 
Princeton University 


NORWEGIAN 
*Munch, Edvard, Jealousy. Ca, 1897. H. 30? /4"; W 
47°, The Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 


SPANISH 
Anonymous, Sutill-Life with Game. H. 57°; W 
79/1”. The Cincinnati Art Museum 
Vanderhamen y Leon, Juan de, Still-Life: Fruit and 
Birds. 11. 16'/4"; W. W'/2*. Seattle Art Museum 


DRAWING 
FRENCH 


Lafage, Raymond, Biblical Scene (obverse); Last 
Judgment (reverse). Ink, H. 12°/6*; W. 10°/2” 
(matted). Allen R. Hite Art Institute, University 
of Louisville 


ITALIAN 

Guardi, Prancesco, A Procession of Triumphal Cars 
in Piazza S. Marco. H. 10?/\6"; W. 14"/:9”. The 
Cleveland Museum of Art 

Idem, Architectural Capriccio, H. 10°; W. 15'/2*. The 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 

*Strozzi, Bernardo, Minerva (study for oil painting 
Minerva). Hi. 14°/4°; W. 10°/:6*. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art 


SPANISH 
Ribera, Giuseppe, Inquisition Scene. Sepia and wash, 
H. 6'/2"; W. 8'/«". The Museum of Art, Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence 


ENGRAVING 
AMERICAN 


Large group of rare early American engravings, in 
cluding prints by Paul Revere and A. Doolittle 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


FRENCH 
Géricault, Jean-Louis, A collection of prints. 19th cen- 
tury. Yale University Art Gallery. 


GERMAN 
Anonymous, Hand of Ged (page from block book) 
Ca. 1450 Handcolored woodcut, H. 5’/5*; W 3’/s* 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College 
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ITALIAN 
*Mantegna (school of), The Adoration of the Magi, 
the Virgin in the Grotto, H. 394 mm.; W. 284 mm. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


SCULPTURE 


AUSTRIAN 
Guggenbichler, Meinrad, Angel. Ca. 1706. Poly- 
chromed and gilded wood, The Farnsworth 
Museum, Wellesley College. 


FRENCH 
* Anonymous, Standing Figure of a Monk. Burgundian, 
ca. 1500. Stone, H. 60°. The California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 
Rodin, Auguste, Le Baiser du Pantéme 4 la Jeune Fille. 
1898. Marble, H. 12°. The Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis. 


ITALIAN 

Master of the St. John Statuettes, David. Late 15th- 
early 16th century. Polychrome terracotta, H. 
0.67 m. The Art Museum, Princeton University. 

Bertoldo di Giovanni, Theseus and the Dragon. 
Bronze, H. 8/4”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Leonardo (school of), Anatomical Horse. Bronze, 
H. 8’/4". The Cincinnati Art Museum 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 

Apostles Matthew and Philip. German, modeled by 
Kandler, 1738-1740. Meissen, H. approx. 19’. 
Seattle Art Museum 

*Charger. Lambeth Delft, ca. 1690. Diam. 14'/«’. 
* Slipware Dish. English, ca. 1670-1690. Saucer form 
with cream-yellow glazed ground decorated in 
two tones of brown slip. The Burnap Collection, 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City 

Pair of Plaques with Still-Lifes, Delft Faience, 1764. 
Polychrome, H. 9/s*; W. 9/5”. Vase and Cover. 
French, 1745-1749. Deep blue Chinese porcelain 
with gilt-bronze mounts in the rococo taste. The 
Toledo Museum of Art. 


FURNITURE 

Candlestands (torchéres) (pair). English, ca. 1750. 
Mahogany and gilt, H. 44°; Diam. tops 13'/,’. 
*Chair, English, ca. 1715. Walnut with original 
petit point needlework in chinoiserie garden design 
with human figures, H. 48/4"; W.29'/2*; D. 23'/2”. 
*Tripod Tilt-Top Tea Tables (pair). English, ca. 
1750. Mahogany, H. 28'/:*; Top 26°/«” sq. 
Colonial Williamsburg. 
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*Long-case Clock. American, Christian Forrer, ca 
1754-1777. Brass, iron, pewter, with carved 
mahogany case, H. 99°; W. 23°/s*; D. 13’/4*. The 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 


GLASS 

253 Pieces of American Glass from the George S. 
McKearin Collection, including a ** Tobias and the 
Angel” Flip (covered), from the glassmanufactory 
of John Frederick Amelung, 1788, and * Sugar Bow! 
Ca. 1835-50. *Covered Goblet. Holland, Jacob Sang, 
1769. H. with cover, 13'/2°. The Corning Museum 
of Glass, Corning. 

Pitcher. American, ca. 1820. H. 10%. The Toledo 
Museum of Art. 


IVORY 
Cup with Cover. Africa, Yoruba or Bini Tribe, first 
half 16th century. H. 13'/4". Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, Oberlin College. 


METAL 

Andirons (pair). Italian, Girolamo Campagna. Bronze, 
(1) H. 44'/4"; @) H. 45°/s*. William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Forty-nine items of silver from the Catherine D. Went- 
worth Collection. French, 18th century. The 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San 
Francisco. 

Patch Box. American, Jacob Hurd. Silver, L. 17/16". 
The Yale University Art Gallery. 

Punch Bowl. English, Robert Timbreil and Benjamin 
Bently, 1715. Silver, H. 9'/2*; Diam. 14’/4°. The 
Birmingham Museum of Art. 

Tankard. American, Adrian Bancker, ca. 1731. Silver, 
H. 6*. The Yale University Art Gallery. 


TEXTILES 
Virgin and Child with Rosary. Spanish, 16th century 
Filet work, H. 32°; W. 44°. Robert Hull Fleming 
Museum, University of Vermont. 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


PAINTING 


AMERICAN 

Baziotes, William, The Beach. H. 36"; W. 48”. 
WhitneyMuseum of American Art, New York. 

Bloom, Hyman, Autumn Leaves. Ca. 1950. The 
Farnsworth Museum, Wellesley College. 

Bolotowsky, ya, Blue Rectangles. H. 34°; W. 42° 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 

Calcagno, Lawrence, Sapaque Number 12. H. 57'/2"; 
W. 44’/«°. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 

Callahan, Kenneth, Prometheus. Tempera, H. 22°; 


W. 30” (sight). The University of Nebraska Art 
Galleries. 

Davies, Arthur B., The Jewel-Bearing Tree of Amity 
1912. H. 18°; W. 40°. Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute, Utica. 

Dodd, Lamar, Italian Village. H. 33'/,°; W. 24'/2”. 
The University of Nebraska Art Galleries, 

Eilshemius, Louis M., Figures in Landscape. Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York. 

*Feininger, Lyonel, Hopfgarten. 1920. H. 25°; W 
32'/2". The Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 

French, Jared, The Rope, Egg tempera on panel, H 
13'/2"; W. 14'/4". Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York 

Glackens, William J., Portrait of the Artist's Wife, 1904 
H. 75°; W 40°. The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 

Graves, Morris, Bird Sensing the Essential Insanities. 
1944. Tempera collage, H. 26/4"; W. 53'/«’. 
Seattle Art Museum 

Idem, Flight of Plover. Oil on composition board, H 
36"; W. 48°. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 

Gwathmey, Robert, Picking Cotton. H. 40°; W. 28° 
The Birmingham Museum of Art 

*Hofmann, Hans, Exwberance. H. 50°; W. 40°. The 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

Kinigstein, Jonah, Baroque Altar. Oil on composition 
board, H. 50°/.”; W. 34'/:". Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York. 

Kooning, William de, Gotham News, H. 69°; W. 79° 
The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 

Manso, Leo, Homage to Turner. H. 28°; W. 40° 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 

Marsh, Reginald, Hudson Bay Pur Company. 1932 
Egg tempera, H. 30"; W. 40°. The Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts 

Melchers, Gari, 1,686 Paintings, Prints and Drawings 
from the Bequest of Mrs. Corinne Lawton Mel 
chers. The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Rich- 
mond, 

Pereira, 1. Rice, Landscape of the Absolute. H. 40°; 
W. 50°. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York 

Peterdi, Gabor, Tidal. H. 50°; W. 80°. Whitney 
Museum of Art, New York. 

Pollock, Jackson, Sea Change, Collage of oil and small 
pebbles, H. 57’/5"; W. 44'/s”. Seattle Art Museum 

Rimmer, William, Flight and Purmit, H, 18°; W 
26'/4”. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Rivers, Larry, Double Portrait of Birdie. 11. 70°) 4°; 
W. 82'/.”. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 

Seliger, Charles, Cerebral Landwape. 1944. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 

Seligmann, Kurt, Gravitation. 1932. Oil on board, 
H. 45'/2°; W. 34"/e". Seattle Art Museum 
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Shahn, Ben, Everyman. Tempera on composition 
board, H. 72°; W. 24°. Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York. 

Shinn, Everett, Winter on 210 Street, New York. 1922. 
Watercolor, H. 19 /4°; W. 24”. The Brooklyn 
Museum. 

*Spencer, Niles, In Fairmont. 1951, H. 65'/2*; W. 
41'/2". Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Stamos, Theodoros, Egyptian Wood, H. 20°; W. 32”. 
Robert Hull Fleming Museum, University of 
Vermont. 


AUSTRIAN 
Kokoschka, Oscar, Port of Hamburg, 1951. H. 35?/4*; 
W. 47'/2”. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


BELGIAN 
*Ensor, James, Le Carnaval. Gouache, H. 25’/4"; 
W. 32'/1" (sight). The Pogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University 


ENGLISH 
Piper, John, *Shobden Folly; Romanesque Fragments. 
H, 447/46"; W. 59/4. The Museum of Fine Arts, 

Boston. 
Idem, Study for Shobden Folly, Watercolor on paper, 
H. 27°; W. 36%. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 


FRENCH 

Braque, Georges, The Goldfish Bowl. 1949. H. 13°; 
W. 10°. Vassar College Art Gallery. 

*Cézanne, Paul, Still-life: Fruit and Casserole, Oil on 
panel, H. 19’/5"; W. 24°. The Montreal Museum 
of Pine Arts. 

*La Presnaye, Roger de, Marie Ressort. H. 58'/ 4"; 
W. 38°. The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 

Mathieu, Georges, Drap d'Or. H. 43°; W. 59'/4” 
The Museum of Pine Arts of Houston 

Matisse, Henri, Woman in Pur Coat. The Museum of 
Fine Arts of Houston 

Renoir, Pierre-Auguste, Reclining Nude. 1902. H 
26'/2°; W. G?/s*. Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 

Idem, Woman Bathing. 1912. H, 22°; W. 25’/4". The 
Toledo Museum of Art 

Soulages, Pierre, Painting. 1955, H. 51'/2°; W. 35'/2” 
The University of Nebraska Art Galleries. 


GERMAN 

Kirchner, Ernst Ludwig, Artillerymen. 1915. H 
55'/4"; W. 59°/s”. Museum of Modern Art, New 
York 

Idem, Modern Bohemia, 1924. H. 49°. W. 64°. The 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts 

Idem, Mountain Landscape with Clavadel, H. 53°; 
W. 79°. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Moholy-Nagy, Laszlo, Abstraction. Bauhaus period 
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Paper and cardboard collage, H. 18/5”; W. 13”. 
Seattle Art Museum. 


ITALIAN 
*Birolli, Renato, Cose Rurali. H. 50’/9”. W. 42'/5*. 
The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 
Clerici, Fabrizio, Mirage of City. Watercolor, H. 
12'/2°; W. 15'/2”. The Newark Museum. 


DRAWING 


AMERICAN 
Foy, Gray, Uprooted Plants. Pencil on paper, H. 12'/2*; 
W. 8°. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 


ITALIAN 
Marini, Marino, Horse and Two Acrobats. Ink on paper, 
H., 24°; W. 17° (sight). The University of Nebraska 
Art Galleries. 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 

*Bertoia, Harry, Geometric Forms, H. 74°. The Mil- 
waukee Art Institute. 

Gordin, Sidney, Construction Number 10. 1955. Stcel 
painted red, black and white, H. 36°; W. 37°; 
D. 27°. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 

Lachaise, Gaston, Knees. 1933. Marble, H. 19” 
(including base). Museum of Modern Art, New 
York 

Nevelson, Louise, Black Majesty. Wood, H. 65°; 
W. 37°. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 

Warneke, Heinz, The Wandering Three. 1930. Bronze, 
H. 6'/2”. Vassar College Art Gallery. 


ENGLISH 

*Butler, Reg, Torso. Iron, H. 56'/2*. The Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo 

*Moore, Henry, Double Standing Figure. 1950. Bronze, 
H. 7°3”. Standing Figure. H. 9'/2*. Vassar College 
Art Gallery. 

Idem, Internal and External Forms. Elm wood, H. 
8°7'/.". The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 


FRENCH 

*Arp, Jean (Hans), Torso. 1953. Marble, H. 32'/2*. 
Smith College Museum of Art 

Lipchitz, Jacques, Hagar. 1948. Bronze, H. 23°; L. 
approx 32”. Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha. 

*Idem, Theseus. Ca. 1940, Bronze. The Milwaukee 
Art Institute. 

Renoir, Pierre-Auguste, Tondo plaque of Auguste Rodin. 
Bronze, Diam. 31”. Portland Art Museum. 





GERMAN 
*Barlach, Ernst, Meeting Again. 1926. Bronze, H 
18°/4" (incl. base). Munson- Williams-Proctor Insti- 
tute, Utica. 


ITALIAN 
*Basaldella, Mirko, Chimera. Cast bronze decorated 
with low relief forms, H. 35'/4*; W. 27'/:" 
Denver Art Museum 
Marini, Marino, Dancer. 1950-1953. Bronze, H. 59° 
(incl. case). Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 
Utica. 





SOMMAIRE 


LE “SAINT JEROME” 
DE JAN VAN EYCK A DETROIT 


par BE. P. Richardson 


Dans cet article l’auteur récapitule le 
débat, maintenant vieux de trente ans, 
au sujet de l’attribution du Saint Jéréme 
de Détroit. Le tableau a été nettoyé et 
les nombreuses retouches effacées. La 
couleur originelle du manteau et du 
chapeau du saint apparait de nouveau 
ainsi que les contours et les plis du rideau. 
Un chapelet remplace une ganse bleue. 
Nous savons maintenant que le tableau 
avait été transféré durant le 18¢ siécle; 
plusieurs pentimenti sont visibles. L’opi- 
nion des experts qui ont examiné le 
tableau, tel qu'il apparait maintenant, 
est qu'il est |’ceuvre d'un seul peintre et 
que ce peintre est Jan van Eyck. 


“BACCHUS ET ARIANE” 
DE LOUIS LE NAIN 
par Vitale Bloch 


M. Bloch publie ici un sujet mytho- 
P i) y 
logique nouvellement découvert, peint 
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par le second des fréres Le Nain. Il montre 
son rapport avec d'autres oeuvres de Louis 
et plus particulitrement le considére 
commes caractéristique de I'esprit élé- 
giaque de Louis. 


LES CARTONS DE TAPISSERIES 
DU JEUNE JORDAENS 


par R.-A. d’Hulst 


L’auteur contribue largement a notre 
compré¢hension du développement ar- 
tistique de Jordaens dans cette étude des 
ceuvres de jeunesse de l’artiste, comme 
dessinateur de tapisseries. Ces cartons 
étaient exécutés a la détrempe; et cette 
premiére technique a beaucoup influencé 
le reste de la carri¢re de Jordaens. L’ar- 
ticle donne la description de plusieurs 


séries de tapisseries dessinées par Jordaens. 


UN PEINTRE SOUABE DE 1480 
par F. Winkler 


L’auteur rassemble un groupe de trois 
panneaux de Souabe du 15e siécle, qu'il 





considére appartenant 4 un autel peint 
par un artiste inconnu d’Ulm. Il estime 
que cet inconnu est un des meilleurs 
peintres souabes de cette période et un 
des plus intéressants peintres allemands 
avant Diirer. 


"HAMLET ET HORATIO”, 
UNE TOILE DE CEZANNE 


par Lionello Venturi 


Cet article montre une toile basée sur 
celle que Delacroix exécuta en 1839. 
C’est la seconde des trois toiles de 
Cézanne basées sur ce méme sujet. Elle 
faisait partie de la collection Paul Gachet, 
mais ne fut pas donnée au Louvre avec 
le reste de la collection. L’auteur vou- 
drait la situer dans l’ceuvre de Cézanne. 


NICCOLO DELL’ARCA 
par Pietro Toesca 


M. Toesca attribue 4 Niccolo dell’ Arca 
trois reliefs en terracotta, de provenance 
inconnuc, qui, il y a une trentaine 
d’années, appartenaient & Luigi Grassi de 
Florence. 


UNE MINIATURE ITALIENNE 
DU XIV SIECLE A NEWARK 


par William H. Gerdts, Jr. 


L’auteur attribue au peintre siennois 
Niccolo di Ser Sozzo Tegliacci une jolie 


miniature de |’Assomption maintenant 
au musée de Newark. Il la place parmi 


les premiéres euvres de ce peintre. 


LE PROTOTYPE D’UN DESSIN 
DE GIACOMO LIGOZZI 


par J. Byam Shaw 


L’auteur rapproche le dessin de Ligozzi 
de la gravure sur bois de Hans Burgk- 
mair le Vieux. 


VENTE DE COLLECTIONS 
FRANCAISES DE TABLEAUX 
AUX ETATS-UNIS PENDANT 

LA PREMIERE MOITIE 

DU DIX-NEUVIEME SIECLE 


par Michel Benisovich 


Cet article continue l'étude des ventes 
de collections francaises aux Etats-Unis, 


commencée par l’auteur dans le numéro 
de Printemps, 1953. Il mentionne la 
vente de la collection de Madame Jumel 
en 1821, collection qui contenait des 
attributions quelque peu fantaisistes. La 
vente de la collection Joseph Bonaparte, 
réunie 4 sa place d’exil 4 Bordentown, 
fut bien plus importante. Elle fut dis- 
persée cn deux ventes: 1845 et 1847. Elle 
contenait un certain nombre d’excellen- 
tes ceuvres dont quelques-unes peuvent 
étre tracées. La troisiéme vente, celle 
de Charles de la Forest, consul de France 
4a New-York, contenant 241 tableaux, 
s'cffectua en 1849. 
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FRA ANGELICO, Madonna and Child with Angels (H. 6°/,’; 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 





THI 
ARTS 


A FRA ANGELICO IN 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF 


Richardson in the Detrow Institute of Arts 


lume XXXV, no. 4 


From an article by E. P 


Bulletin 


1946 


Fra Angelico (ca. 1387-1455) is one of the great names in 
the story of European painting; yet most of his works have 
remained in Florence (where a whole museum is devoted to 
him) and are rare outside Italy and particularly so in America 
We are happy to be able to add one more to this small list 

The Madonna and Child with Angels, purchased with the 
income of the Ralph H. Booth Fund, has never been published 
before. It was in one of the jealously guarded collections of 
the Rothschild family in Paris, where it remained unknown 
to the specialists in Italian painting until it came upon the art 
market last year. Since then, both John Pope-Hennessy, 
author of the most recent monograph on Fra Angelico, and 
Professor Roberto Longhi have seen it: both date it (the one 
by letter to the present writer, the other in conversation) 
among his carly works. It is somewhat carlier in style than 
his first dated work, the triptych of the Madonna Enthroned 
commissioned by the Arte dei Linainoli (the Guild of che 
Flax Workers) in 1433. It can be dated approximately in the 
1420's. The gold background and shallow medieval compo- 
sition which he is using have disappeared in the 1430's 

So pure, radiant and angelic in tone is the art of Fra Angelico 
that it gives the superficial observer an impression of same- 
ness, yet it is a most complex and subtle creation whos 
nature and sources are the subject of lively discussion among 


scholars, Certainly he was not precocious, Born about 1387 at 
Vicchio in the Mugello, in 1407 he entered the Dominican 
friary of San Domenico at Fiesole as a novice and took his 
vows the next year. Although he is described as a good painter 
upon panels and walls before he entered the order, his training 
is unknown. His earliest extant works are probably of th 
1420's; his first dated work of 1433; his paintings in the friary 
of San Marco in Florence (which today is a museum in his 
honor) come after 1436 

What he began with is the clear, lovely tone and the limpid, 
abstract, precious color we see here. Gradually, by slow labor 
and attention, he absorbed the perspective, relief and ex- 
pression of the most advanced Florentine painting. But trom 
beginning to end his works were transfigured by his unique 
spirit, making them always the ineffable expression of his 
angelic religious spirit. Vasari, who throws an indefinabk 
charm about every artist, has given us a description I cannot 
improve upon and shall not attempt to paraphrase, of this 


called “no less excellent as a painter and 


artist whom he 
illuminator than as a monk of the highest character” 

“Fra Giovanni was a simple and holy man in his habits, and 
it is a sign of his goodness that one morning when Popx 
Nicholas V wished him to dine with him, he excused himself 
from eating flesh without the permission of his prior, not 
thinking of the papal authority. He avoided all worldly 
intrigues, living in purity and holiness, and was as benign to 
the poor as I believe Heaven must now be to him. He was 
always busy with his panting, but would never do any but 
holy subjects. He might have become rich, but he cared 
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nothing about it, for he used to say that true riches consist in 
being contented with little. He might have ruled many but 
would not, saying there was less trouble and error in obeying 
othe rs 

and temperate, living chastely, 
He would often say 


‘He was most gC nel 
removed from the cares of the world 
that whoever practiced art needed a quict life and freedom 
from care, and that he who occupies himself with the things 
of Christ ought always to be with Christ. He was never seen 
in anger among the friars, which seems to me an extraordinary 
thing and almost impossible to believe; his habit was to smile 
and reprove his friends. To those who wished works of him 
he would gently say that they must first obtain the consent 
of the prior, and after that he would not fail. I cannot bestow 
too much praise on this holy father, who was so humble and 
modest in all his works and conve rsation, so tac ile and devout 
in his painting, the saints by his hand being more like thos 


blessed beings than those of any other.” 


A TAVERN SCENE: AN EVENING AT THE ROSI 
(STUDY FOR SCENE III OF 
“THE RAKE’S PROGRESS” 
By Ross E. Taggart 

A sketch for Scene Hl of The Rake’s Progress (oil on canvas, 
25” 4)"; 24” by 29") by William Hogarth, 
recently acquired by the Nelson Gallery—Atkins Museum, 
Kansas City, presents through careful study of the canvas 


sight-size 


itself together with the X-rays, evidence of Hogarth’s method 
of working out an intricate composition. It is immediately 
obvious that the subject is closely related to the painting in 
the Soane Museum, London, and the prints which were 
released by Hogarth in 1735 

The idea of the Rake occurred to Hogarth in 1733, and by 
the end of that year he had completed the paintings. From an 
examination of the sketch there is every reason to believe 
that it preceded the finished painting. The nervousness of the 
brush work and the integration of the composition are typical 
of his style in the early thirties and contrast with the greater 
freedom and brilliance of the strokes and the less studied and 
freer compositions of the forties 

The X-rays rev eal that the sketch is paints d over an almost 
completely realized portrait of a man, This accounts for some 
of the unusual colors of the painting. The flesh tones of the 
Rake and his companion are rather light and high in key, in 
contrast to those of the figures in the lower left quarter. This 
variation is easily understood when it is seen from the X-ray 
that the head of the Rake is painted over the warm tones of 
the face of the portrait, while the lower left section is over a 
X-rays further reveal that two somewhat 
Tavern Scene are 


navy blue coat 
different approaches to the design for the 
superimposed—the visible one differing more markedly from 
the painting and the print than that which was first painted 
As the sketch now stands, the main differences are the per- 
spective of the room (in the sketch seen straight on, but in the 
painting seen at an angle); the pictures and their distribution 
on the wall (in the sketch the omission of the row of imperial 
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portraits is noteworthy); and the absence in the center back- 
ground of the disappointed wench who is setting the world 
on fire. On very close examination of the surface of the sketch 
a palimpses: is visible showing that the perspective of the 
room was originally that which is better known in the paint- 
ing, and the X-rays show that the imperial portraits exist 
beneath the present surface, as does also the arson-minded 
maid, 

The question immediately arises of the relation of the 
sketch to the painting in the Soane Muscum. Austin Dobson 
states, under the heading “A Rakes Progress,” “.. . and Sir 
Clare Ford exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1888 (no. 
189) a version with variations (29 = 24 in.) of the “Tavern 
Scene’ (III), which had been painted for his great-great- 
grandfather, Mr. Benjamin Booth.” The sketch under con- 
sideration remained in the Ford family until 1930, so there 
can be little doubt that it is the one mentioned by Dobson, 
but that it was painted for Mr. Booth seems unlikely. More 
probably it was acquired by Mr. Booth after it had served the 
artist's own use—for the studying of poses and composition 
of a contemplated painting—and does not appear to be a 
variant painted after the finished picture was completed. Such 
later versions tend to be rather more dry and routine in 
technique than is here apparent. But why the changes which 
alter the sketch so radically from the finished picture? 

It seems most likely that Hogarth when working on this 
canvas was organizing his composition and developed the 
scheme which he used for the final production, but continued 
to think about and rework the composition, only to return 


to his first idea because of its greater anecdotal interest, even 
if somewhat less closely knit organization. There is even the 
possibility that after the completion of the Soane Museum 
picture, using his first sketch he was still interested enough to 
rethink the composition. Many details of the completed 
painting, such as the bawd squirting gin at her antagonist, 
would, it seems likely, have been copied by the artist had this 
sketch been executed after the large painting was complete, 
but this incident is not suggested in the sketch. It is also 
improbable that Hogarth would have used a discarded portrait 
for anything but a working sketch. 

That Hogarth produced many similar oil sketches before 
undertaking a complicated composition was attested to by 
Jchn Nichols writing in 1781 of Hogarth’s projected series of 
“A design for the first of his intended six 


a Happy Marriage. 
.. Among the faces of the 


plates he sketched out in colours 
principal figures none but that of the young lady was com- 
pletely finished.” Mr. Nichols also states that to his knowledge 
this sketch was in the possession of Mrs. Garrick, giving 
evidence that such incomplete sketches were desirable 
collectors’ items in Hogarth’s own lifetime 

Hogarth’s great contribution to the history of English 
painting lies in his ability to capture the low life of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden and to perpetuate, if not to immortalize, 
the arch-protagonists of those unsavory regions, Moll Hervy, 
Mother Needham, Leather-coat, and the “posture woman,” 
in his genius presenting them with unparalleled liveness and 
energy. An indication of how he achieved this unique vivacity 
can be seen in the sketch for the Tavern Scene. 
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A COMMODE BY GILLES JOUBERT FOR 
VERSAILLES IN THE J. PAUL GETTY MUSEUM 


By Paul Wescher 


Through the generosity of its founder the J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Malibu, recently acquired from the well-known 
collection of Sir Chester Beatty in England a commode most 
remarkable both for its aesthetic beauty and_ historical 
Buiit in the form of a meuble-d’entre-deux with 


two drawers wm tre mit, and two <¢ upbe yards on the side 5 splay ing 


significance 


out toward the back, the commode is veneered by a king- 
wood and tulipwood marquetry in lattice pattern studded 
with gilt-bronze butts at the intersections. Front and sides 
are divided into five square sections framed by bronze bands 
At the top, underneath the veined Bre« he Violet marble , runs 
a heavy bronze frieze with a foliated wave band design. A 
rocaille escutcheon decorates the bottom of the valenced 
center of the slightly bombé front and the straight short legs 
contoured by bronze rails end in lion's paw feet. The cornet 
stiles are accentuated by two female bronze busts on stele-lik« 
bases ree alling immediately those encountered in Cressent’s 
commodes 
This commode shows to perfection all the characteristic 

of the so-called “transitional style,” which falls roughly in th 
decade between 1760 and 1770 and thus has features of both 
the previous and the later period, With its curved sides and 
swell front it forecasts the later classicistic half-moon com 
modes with cupboards on the sides, and in its tri-part division 
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of the front it recalls the Riesener commodes from which it 
nonetheless differs by its two hidden drawers. The heavy 
body, the solid bronze paw feet and the corner busts reveal, 
on the other hand, the renewed interest which rose in this 
transitional period in Boulle’s and Cressent’s work 

On the back of this commode was found the inventory 
number 2556/2 of the Royal Garde Meuble and on the 
evidence of the number it was possible to identify our 
commode as one of a pair delivered by Gilles Joubert in 1769, 
which is thus described in the Journal of the Garde Meuble 


of that year (National Archive, Paris) 


Joubert, 28 Aodt 1769, livré par le Sicur Joubert 
pour servir dans la chambre 4 coucher de Mm« 
Louise de France au chateau de Versailles, no. 2556 
deux commodes a la Regence de bois violet et ros 
4 placage en mosaique, ayant par devant 2 grands 
tiroirs fermant a clé par une seule clé et sur les cdtés 
deux armoires fermant a clé avec une tablette en 
dedands, les panneaux ornis en plein de petites 
rosettes, les cOtés de 2 bustes de femmes courounés 
de laurier, porté sur 2 gaines en mosaique ct les 
corps d entrée de serrure, boutons, carderons, chutes, 
rosettes, soupentes, et pieds ferrés par des griffes de 
lion, le tout en bronze cizelé et sur doré d’ormolu 
trés riches avec leur dessus de marbre dont un grillote 
d'Italia et l'autre d’antin, longue § pieds et demi sur 


24 pouces de profondeur et 24 pouces de hauteur 


This detailed description leaves no doubt that we have now 
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in the Getty Museum one of the few documented works by 
Gilles Joubert who in 1763 succeeded Jean-Francois Ocben as 
Louis XV’s first cabinetmaker, but who had been working 
for the court since 1748. In that year the Garde Meuble 
ordered from him for the room of the Dauphin in Versailles 
“un petit secretaire dont le devant s'abat 4 former une table,” 
that is a secretary 4 tombeau.' In 1755 he executed for the 
inner cabinet of the King in Versailles two corner cupboards 
to match the famous commode-médaillier by Gaudreaux (now 
Bibliothéque Nationale). It is mainly by these two encoign- 
ures that Gilles Joubert has been known so far, although 
between 1763 and 1771 he delivered an ever increasing amount 
of furniture to the Royal Garde Meuble, which in 1769, the 
year of our commode, reached the sum of fifty thousand 
livres and in 1771 that of eighty thousand. But it was just 
because of this privileged position exempting him from the 
Guild rule requiring him to stamp his furniture that we know 
so little of his work. It seems that only in his later years did 
he occasionally stamp his pieces, such as the commode 
reproduced by Theunissen*? and which, according to its 
general form belongs to the end of the transitional period, or 
another of 1770 (French private collection) which in 1783 
Riesener sold to the Garde Meuble.’ 

As did many other cabinetmakers, Joubert fluctuated in 
these years between styles, and frequently returned to the 
pure rococo, as in the charming small writing table made in 
1770 for Marie Antoinette’s drawing-room in the castle of 
Fontainebleau (now Louvre),* resembling in its contours and 
bright lower marquctry those of Jean-Francois Ocben.’ 


By marriage Joubert was related to Pierre Migeon, the 
tavorite cabinetmaker of the Marquise de Pompadour and it 
may have been on his recommendation that he was appointed 
to succeed Ocben. In 1774 the old master retired as King's 
cabinetmaker and Jean-Henri Riesener succeeded him in turn 


N.B. Among the last works which Joubert furnished for the 
castle of Versailles were a pair of corner cupboards for the 
apartment of the King’s brother, Comte d' Artois, veneered 
with a cross-banded tulipwood marquctry and lavishly 
mounted with gilt bronze trophies, swags, two gladiatorial 
masks at the fore-corners, and a grotesque mascaron in the 
center of the guilloche band covering the drawer. Below it 
a blank cartouche is hanging on a ribbon in the center of the 
door. Listed in the Journa! of the Garde Meuble of Novem- 
ber 30, 1773, these cupboards are now in the Wallace Col- 
lection in London and show in style a great affinity to the 
commode reproduced by Theunissen and mentioned above 
See F. J. B. Watson Catalogue of Furniture, London, 1956, 
nos. F273 and 274, p. 136, pl. 6s 


E. Molinier, Histoire du Mobilier, p. 141 
A. Theunissen, Meubles et sieges, pl, LXIV 


we have to imagine the rich furniture which Joubert executed for the 


le must be in this otyle that 


Petit Trianon (Salverte, Les Ebénistes du 1 sidcle, p. 181 
') See P. Verlet, Le Mobilier Royal Francais, pl. 76, pl. XU 
*) Reproduced Verlet, Les Meubles du 18 siécle, vol. Ul, pl. XU 

A signed upright secretary ornamented with flower marquetry, sold 
at Parke-Bernet, New York 
works 


December 2, 1944, also resembled Ocben’s 


and Lacroix’s 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Hecxscnen, Sixtus IV Aeneas Insigenes Statuas Roman 
The Hague, 


W.5S 
Populo Restituendas Censuit 
1955. 47 pp., 2 pl 
lhe fact that Professor Heckscher has written in Dutch may 

perhaps deprive this excellent study of the currency that it 

among English speaking readers. An English 
summary at the end of the book states Professor Heckscher’s 

theme as follows: “On December 15th, 1471, Pope Sixtus [V 


ke seTVvcs to have 


donated some seven or more Greek and Roman bronzes to 


the Roman Peopl The donation comprised the Etruscan 
She-Wolf, the Greek Thorn-Puller, the Roman Camillus, thre 
fragments (head and hand with sphere) of the colossal figure 
of the Il of probably Alexandrian 


origin, and possibly the bronze tablet known as the lex d 


Emperor Constantine 
tmiperio Vespasiani The donation in public trust of art 
works of identical material and interconnected by ties of 
close historical association had no known antecedent. In 
other words Sixtus founded the first modern public museum 
For centuries these statues had stood on high columns neat 
the Lateran until, as Professor Heckscher says, the medieval 
idol % i 
"The 


transter, compliance with Sixtus’ don won, brought ibout 


mind arrived at the formula “statue column 


formula that appears often in sermons and paintings 


Martinus Nijhoff, 


IN THE FIELD OF ART 


1 fundamental change. The images, having left their columns, 
had literally been grounded in the Palazzo dei Conservatori 
They could now be subje cted to the closest % rutiny. Once 
committed to the Capitoline for safe-keeping, the Thorn- 
Puller gave rise to innumerable copies, replicas, paraphrases.” 
The bulk of the study is devoted to exploring “the contrast 
between antiquity incorporated into the medieval system and 
mtiquity recalled in the Renaissance.” The transition is ex- 
plored with a subtlety and learning that make excellent 
reading 
A. Hyatt Mayor 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Caroia Giepion-Wetcker, Contemporary Sculpture: An 
Documents of Art Series, vol 
Director. New York, George 
379 illus. $8.50 


Evolution in Volume and Space 
12, Robert Motherwell, 
Witte nborn, Inc, 1956. 360 pp., 

This is an interesting and, in some ways, a provocative 
book. Dr. Giedion-Welcker writes of the evolution of an era 
rather than of individuals and it is rather startling to see, in the 
photographs, how well the artists’ work melds together, 
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becoming logical parts of a whole, some with strong affinities 
for others. | found this provocative in view of the insistence 
upon the emergence of the individual in Dr.Giedion-Welcker’s 
writing and in that of so many others—an insistence that has 
led to a certain feeling that that manifestation is most modern 
which has least in the way of outside connections 

On the first page of her introduction the author remarks 
upon the adulteration of art “with elements that were alien 
to it, such as literature and psychology ” This is an opinion 
that she holds in common with other observers, | know, but 
| wondered, when I read it again, if literature and psychology 
are really so alien to our art—or if they should be. The power 


of primitive art that modern artists admire is based on a very 


different outlook to which literature, psychology and history 
are sure ly alien. Is modern art a valid expression of our time 
or is it a deliberate impingement upon our society, colored 
as it must be by history and psychology, with something that 
is alien to it? It is true that scholars and the general public now 
accept modern art, but how true it is that one may accept 
‘ Morning Light, 1914 by Childe Hassam 
something and even be rather intrigued by it without finding 


meaning in it or really caring very much. This brings up the : 
19th and 20th Century 


point of how vital a part of the social picture art should bi 


It still seems to be a fact that those things find a place which . ’ T 
Lh ¥ sfal 


have most real significance beyond the bare fact of their 
existence Paintings and Watercolors 


The se are Questions that provoke and do not solve and the y 
: ‘ ‘ . sc 
ire not those with which Dr Giedion-Welcket 1S basically Vi I] ( HH ( Al | |: R | I ~ 
4 4A Pl ARAB vas 
concerned her« But they may indicate some of the pleasure 
and interest to be derived from this book. The author's 
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7 Good Reasons 


For joining the College Art 
Association of America 


1 THE ART BULLETIN (in ite Sth vol.). An illustrated quarterly 
devoted ta eholarly articles on all periods of the history of ari 
THE COLLEGE ART JOURNAL (in ite 16th vol.). An iactrated 
quarterly dealing primarily with probleme of teaching art; contains 
articles on fundamental questions in education and is « forum for 
open discussion, news of the art world, ete 
DISCOUNT ON ART BOOKS. Practically all current art books 
obtainable through the Association at 25°, diseount. (Lists aveilabie) 
DISCOUNT ON SUBSCRIPTIONS. Members may subscribe at special 
rates for 11 of the leading American art magazines 
THE ANNUAL MEETING. A three day program of Forums, Reports 
and Diseussions, bringing together leading Educators, Museum 
Directors, Collectors and Scholars, (Jan. 24-26, 1957 in Detroit) 
PLACEMENT BUREAU, A service for placing members in college 
and museum vacancies 
DISCOUNT ON BACK ISSUES OF THE ASSOCIATION'S PUB 
LICATIONS 


Active Membership—612.00 yearly available to Teachers, Scholars 
Institutions, Dealers, Artiate 
Annual Membership—$15.00 yearly for Connoisseurs and Collectors 


Forcign postage $1.00 additional 


College Art Association of America 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
A classified list of the articles with number of pages and iMustrations, 


published in the first 24 volumes of the ART BULLETIN gladly sent on 
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analyses of the trends of modern ulpture from abstractions 
of the human figure, through various stages towards non- 
objectivity, and back again to figure abstractions, are concise 
and profitable. The range, perhaps intentionally, does not 
completely cover the field; several important sculptors are 
omitted: Gerhard Marcks, Charles Despiau, Gaston Lachaise, 
John Flannagan, to name a few 

Che volume is finely produced, with excellent photographs, 
useful biographical and bibliographical sections. The evo- 
lution of ideas and forms may be followed visually along with 
the text which, after the general introduction, is arranged on 
the pages with the photographs to which they apply. This is 
helpful and adds greatly to the reference value of the book. 


A. F. Pact 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 


Bulletin de Liaison du Centre International d’ Etude des Textiles 
inciens, 1956, No. 4 


In the fall of 1954 a group of textile experts agreed on the 
need for a study and information center and chose Lyon as 
the site and M Robert de Mi heaux, director ot the Te xtile 
Museum as the president. With fifty-seven members represent- 
ing fourteen countries of Europe, Asia and America, work has 
been started on establishing a catalogue of the ancient textiles 
owned by museums and private collectors, and a practical 
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vocabulary of the terms required for the description of 


textiles. The catalogue will eventually be an index of all 
early woven textiles, with the special aim of registering pieces 
of the same specimen owned by diverse collectors together 
will be 
limited to exact definitions of the terms used today. The old 
terms will find their place in a historic glossary which will 


be compiled by medics alists and textile experts The vo abu- 


with all pertainable information. The vocabulary 


lary will appear in several languages simultaneously. A great 
help for arriving at a uniform classification will be the pro- 
pr sed use of official color-charts. 

The third Bulletin has just appeared It contains, besides a 
report of the actual work achieved by the Council of the 
Center during the past year, much information welcome to 
ny student of textile art. A special article is devoted to the 
Munich Exhibition of “Church Vestments of the Middle 
Ages.” This is followed by shorter articles dealing with 
textile activity in many parts of the world, providing a 
great diversity of information. It closes with a bibliography 
of recent books and articles in many magazines, dealing 
with many aspects and problems of textile art 


Apece Couun Weer 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 
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Iridescent glaze. 374 inches high 
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Visionaries and Dreamers. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 


Washington, D. C., 1956 


“Nature is ugly and I much prefer the monsters of my 
imagination to the triviality of positive reality.” These words 
of Baudelaire’s, quoted at the end of the catalogue of Vision- 
aries and Dreamers, perhaps form the keynote of what was 
for this writer the most stimulating exhibition of the year, 
held this spring at the Corcoran Gallery of Art. Visionaries 
and Dreamers, the slender catalogue of which is a permanent 
addition to the subject, was an unusual theme, and a welcome 
one. Carefully planned and presented with much restraint 
and unobtrusive taste, the exhibition used as a nucleus ex- 
cellent and pungent examples from the Clark Collection, 
which is owned by the Corcoran Gallery and which, as 
revaluation of the nineteenth French schools progresses, 
becomes every year more significant. In addition rather 
unusual works, mostly of the private collector's type (ches 
is high praise in such a field) gave the exhibition its own per- 
spective. While the few works by Delacroix (his Tiger and 
the Horses Coming out of the Sea, for example) or even the 
Corot Bacchante seemed perhaps somewhat out of place, it 
is impossible to find fault with the other selections, many 
of which seemed to take a new meaning in their new con- 
text. The central figures, as could be expected, were Gustave 
Moreau and Odilon Redon, the latter represented by sixteen 
original works, But it is a measure of the organizer's sensiti- 
vity and knowledge of the period that such artists as Dau- 
mier and Vuillard took their place alongside these more 


Announcing the first exten- 
sive treatise of Ghiberti’s 
life and art —by Richard 
Krautheimer with Trude 
Krautheimer-Hess. 425 
pages of text reveal him as 
not only one of the major in- 
fluences on Renaissance art, 
but as an ardent humanist 
and shrewd businessman as 
well. 176 extraordinarily de- 
tailed collotype reproduc- 
tions reveal his work in all 
its original splendor. $30.00 
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obvious symbolists. One last word about the catalogue. Every 
illustration is accompanied by pertinent quotations chosen 
from the literature of the period-a far more difficult task 
than is commonly supposed 
Wiusur Harvey Hunter, Jr., Rendezvous for Taste. Peale's 
Baltimore Museum, 1814-1840 

To celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Municipal Museum of the City of Baltimore, in the 
building originally erected by Rembrandt Peale in 1814 to 
house the Baltimore branch of the Peale museums, its present 
director re-created so far as possible the original museum 
of the carly nineteenth century. He was able to bring to- 
gether over one hundred of the paintings exhibited in the 
Peale Museum betw: 


the scientific exhibits 


en 1814 and 1830, as well as some of 
The result was an exhibition of great 
interest, and the catalogue is a valuable addition to the very 
the ot 


n illustrations 


small literature of history and collecting in 


Ame rica 


tast 


Sixty-se 


People of the Pot The Vancouver Art Gallery, 1956 
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Indian art, assemble d trom public and private cx llections in 


This catalogue of an exhibition 
British Columbia, and the states of Oregon and Washington, 
by Mr. J. A. Morri 
is of general interest. It contains a historical essay, “Peopk 
of the Potlatch” by Audrey Museum of 


Curator of the Vancouver Art Gallery, 


Hawthorn of the 
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Anthropology at the University of British Columbia, and 
109 illustrations, both of which will be a useful addition to 
the small general literature on the Indian arts of the Pacific 


Northwe st ( oast 


Over the Rockies. The Discovery and Mapping of the Canadiai 
West, 1700-1 B40 An « xhibition held at The Royal Ontari 
Museum, March and April, 1956 


This exhibition is a sequel to the exhibition called Sweet 
Water in 1954 at the 
exploration of eastern Canada by a series of early maps. Lik 


same museum, which illustrated th 
its pre decessor, it is drawn from the private collection of Dr 
Al xander I MacDonald of Toronto, who contributes also 
the notes and cataloguc of the maps he catalogue contains 
much useful information in its modest format. One illustra 


tion 


The Frederick W. Schumacher Collection. Catalogued by Wi! 
liam R. Valentiner, with the assistance of Paul Wescher 
Columbus, Ohio, Privately Printed, 1955 


United States 
to this volume, 


‘The nucleus of museum collections in che 
is Dr. Valentiner observes in the 
‘consists generally of private collections given to the com 


pre face 


munity by generous citizens who have wanted others to shar 
in the pleasure they have experienced by building up thei 
own collections.” Frederick W. Schumacher has played such 
a role in Columbus, Ohio. Visitors to the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts will remember the widely varied group of old 
masters which he has formed there 


This volume 8s not only A handsome monument to the 
love of art and the civic spirit of an admirable man but a 
useful, and indeed almost necessary, complement to the 
collection he has formed 

Mr. Schumacher is one of those collectors (rather rare in 
this country) who likes to buy at auction. He formed his 
collection at auction sales in Amsterdam, Paris, Berlin and 
New York, buying whatever interested him 


American, 


The result is a 


varicty French, 


collection of English, 
Flemish, Dutch, Italian, Spanish and 
Roman, Italian and French sculpture 
French and Italian chests. It contains the 
Robertson Williamson by Raeburn, which broke 
auction records when it was sold for the first time mn London 
on May, 19, 1911, for 22,300 guineas (about $111,000); it 


contains also a picture by Gerard de Lairesse, than whom no 


great 
German paintings 
Flemish tapestrics und 
portrait of Mrs 


ill CXIStINA 


one could be more out of fashion today Its variety 18 the 


interest of such a collection: great pictures, out of the way 


pictures, puzzle pictures, but always things that ippe« iled t 


the eye of an ardent collector. The volume does honor to the 


man who formed this collection and offers thorough and 
suthoritative mformanon about the objects he has brought 


together in a lifetime of love of art 


ALMA Resp, Orozco. New York, Oxtord University Pres 
1956, 308 pp., 16 pls. $6.00 


Mrs. Reed's work is a source of real information about th 


Ther 
| 


yuthor's somewhat stilted 


facts and environment of Orozco’s career nm America 
i kind of validity in the 
journalistic style that makes her evocation of the era of the 


is even 


late 20's and 30's even more authentic. It is almost a personal 
memoir that Mrs. Reed has given and it is difficult not to 
become as fascinated by the activities of the Delphic move- 
ment, in which she was an important force, as by the working 
out of Orozco’s eventual success. Her complete adulation of 
Orozco as an artist Is quite winning and so obvious that it 
need not disturb anybody who is of a more critical turn of 
mind. In spite of her admiration, however, Mrs. Reed does 
not transcribe in her writing any of the fire and grandeur that 
was Orozco’s painting In a sense this may be one of the great 
values of her book: she has not been so caught up in the fever 
of interpretation that she has not told us what happened. This 
wiil be most helpful to future researchers, and makes an 
interesting story for the more casual reader who is at all 
intrigued by Orozco or this particular period of America’s 


( iltural deve le pment 
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